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WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


FOR SWIMMING POOLS 


WRITE FOR SPECIFIC LITERATURE 


HOLOPHANE CoO.,, Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO | 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD —_ CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES POSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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Two more fine new schools 
equipped with Buckeye 
Heatovent Units 
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Malden High School 1 Write for 
ita | 3 aii Illustrated 
Catalog 


Architect: o ‘ 
Desmond & Lord re Descriptive 
Boston, Mass. : i ' } 
& of 


Buckeye 


Heating Contractor: ‘ : ae : 
Vv. J. Kenneally & Co., \ ; Mentevente 


Boston, Mass. 


The Bay State was ever a leader in Education and Educational Facilities. Fresh, comfort- 
ably warmed air facilitates Education by contributing to mental alertness. Buckeye Heatovents 
were chosen to supply and control] the fresh, warmed air for these schools. 


THUS 8 BUCKEGE MON 


Main Office , Zo Y aU gy 4 “thy rade = 400 Dublin Avenue 





& Factory Columbus, Ohio 








Sales and Service Offices 

ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SEATTLE TORONTO, 
BUFFALO DENVER HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA ST. JOSEPH,MO. SYRACUSE ONTARIO 
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This fine High School at Ritzville, Wash., 


is being comfortab 


heated with a Dunham Differential System 


Architect: G. M. Rasque, Spokane 


When the Dunham Differential Vac- 
uum Heating System was installed in 
the Ritzville, Wash., High School in 
1927, comfort and economy were as- 
sured for this fine building through- 
out the useful life of the structure. 
For warmth and fuel-saving 
go hand in hand wherever the 
Dunham Differential System 
is introduced into a building, 
whether new or old... . In mild 
weather “cool” steam prevents 


mostatic 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
450 East Ohi 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System and indi- 
vidual parts of the apparatus used in that system are fully 
protected by United States Patents Nos. 1,644,114 and 1,- 
706,401, and Canadian Patents Nos. 282,193, 282,194, and 
282,195. Additional patents in the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries are now pending. 





os ™@ ords and winning new friends. 


This nameplate identifies 
a genuine Dunham Ther- 











ly and economically | ' 


Heating Contractor: Arnold-Evans, Spokane 





overheating this Ritzville High 
School, and in cold weather “hot” 
steam keeps teachers and students 
comfortable. And fuel costs are less 
than they would be with the ordinary 
vacuum return line steam system. The 
total radiation in this building 
is 4633 sq. ft. . . . In school 
buildings in all sections of the 
country Dunham Differential 
Heating is making new rec- 


Radiator Trap 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
o Street, Chicago 


Over eighty sales offices in the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to you as your telephone. Consult your telephone 
directory for the address of our office in your city. An engi- 
neer will counsel with you on any project. 
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Pronounced by many as 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS | | 770" 7" 
Finest Club 


The Architect, in the design- 
ing of this beautiful Club, 
which is entirely occupied by 
the Medinah Athletic Club, 
aimed at one ideal, being 
neither chained down to a 
price nor “nearly as good,” 
material. 















Hamlin’s Sound-Proof doors 
were used wherever the 
, possibility of the distracting 
Superb in Quality— Distinctive in Design sound waves existed. 

Moderate in Price—Suited to School Needs Sniil tian tidtaiaaian bial 


60c a Volume 
AMLI 
MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS “ Manufacturers of as 


SOUND-PROOF 
Fow t 
OWLKES AND GOFF D O O R S 














Deservedly popular because they embody and Folding Partitions 


‘All the best from the past; all that the IRVING HAMLIN a 


Manufacturers 


” 
present approves— 1501 Lincoln Street, Evanston, Ill. 
Architect 
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THE RESULT OF UNIVENT VENTILATION 


Happy, Healthy, Alert School Children 


Scholastic records and health records reach _—is equally benefited. In operation it is 
a new high peak when children are pro- even more simple than opening a window. 
vided with air that is mild, clean, free from Because of successful installations every- 
drafts and distracting noise. where, Univent Ventilation has won the 
This is the duty of the Univent. hearty endorsement of instructors, super- 


intendents and school boards 
alike. 


Those interested in good 


Regardless of wind, snow 
or storm, the Univent draws 
a constant supply of air from 
out-of-doors, cleans it, warms ventilation for schools, old 
it to a comfortable tem- or new, are invited to send 


for free book “Univent Ven- 
tilation” No. 21. Write for 
your copy today. 


perature and distributes it 
uniformly throughout the 
room so that every child 
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VENTILATION 


0 Sales and Service ¢ 
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PROVIDENCE JOHNSTOWN, PA. CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ATLANTA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. COLUMBUS GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER VANCOUVER 
UTICA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS LOUISVILLE SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO DULUTH DALLAS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW INDIANAPOLIS 
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portunities to aid boys and girls by winning 
their confidence to such an extent that the 
pupils will be willing to give free expression 
to their mental difficulties instead of harm- 


THIS MONTH 


The importance of well organized teachers’ 





meetings in county school systems is empha- 
sized by Mr. Jaggers in the opening article 
this month. 

Mr. Burr presents an outline of the work 
accomplished by the research councils in the 
schools of Lynn, Mass. His article appears 
on page 25. 

Professor O’Shea expresses the belief, on 
page 42, that teachers have wonderful op- 


fully repressing them. 

The seemingly unlimited possibilities that 
have been opened in the educational field 
recently through the use of talking motion 
pictures are described on page 45 by Pro- 
fessor Kitson. 

A school designed primarily to meet the 
needs of elective classes is described on page 
59 by Mr. Childs. 
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The Reading, Pa., Senior High School, built 








ac a cost of over $2,500,000, containing 
over 100classroomstogether with 
gymnasium and swimming 
pool, is completely 
equipped with 151 
Universal 
Units. 


and the Small 




















The Fellowship Farm Schools, Stelton, N. J.,containing only two rooms, 
built at a cost of $20,000, is heated and ventilated by two Universal Units. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Units ARE Universal 


Hour after hour, day in and day out, 
through the months and years, Universal 
Heating and Ventilating Units have been 
performing their duty—as thoroughiy 
and efficiently in the smallest as well as 
the largest schools in the United States 
and Canada. 


Universal Units are UNIVERSALLY 
adaptable to any size school. They work 
as well in the two-room school house that 
utilizes only two units or in the two and 
one-half million dollar school with its 
classrooms that number 100. 


Whether you are considering an instal- 
lation in a new structure or your pres- 
ent building, you will find Universal 
Units absolutely dependable — simple in 








design, highly efficient and quiet in 
operation. They deliver a constant 
supply of fresh, heated air—eliminating 
all danger of drafts. 


Call or write for complete information. 
There is an American Blower Branch 
Office near you. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A free booklet of 112 pages 
showing installations of 
Universal Units in all parts 
ofthe country will be sent 
you promptly upon request. 





- WENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR Se wi rnounc EQUIPMENT SINCE 166) 
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42 Passenger “HIAWATHA” School Bus Body 

Suitable for Mounting on All Standard Chassis 
of 164 to 175 in. Wheelbase Range 

Write for Specifications, Prices and Discounts 


FITZJOHN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ee aa Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 


5-208 General Motors Bldg. 
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These Doors are always in sight .... therefore in mind! 











“‘I¢ is time to lock me up’’, shouts the open Miller Ward- 
tobe. ““You can see my doors are still open”. 

The teacher will never forget and leave Miller Wardrobe 
door open. For they are visible and she knows the value of 
yom ventilation of the room. She knows the doors must 

ept closed to prevent petty pilfering . . . . but were the 
doors not in plain sight . . . she might forget to close them. 


119-123 West 8th St. 





K-M SUPPLY CO. 


Miller doors work on a ‘single control multiple operation’ 
principle. Closing the wardrobe takes only a second’s time. 
Simply operate the first door. All the units close and lock 
automatically. What an easy way to store wraps and provide 
for ventilation in the classroom! Write for our low prices on 
this standard equipment for modern schools. Described in 
detail in Catalog No. W-7. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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=te GENERAL 


Hospitals and hotels, office build- 
ings and universities—clubs and 


apartments... every type of build- 





ing where efficiency counts is now 
Baptist Memorial Hospital being wired with General Electric 
in Memphis, Tenn. r 
materials. 
Architect— 


Pfeil & Awsumb For it is important that every foot 


. of wiring hidden behind the walls 
General Contractors— 5 


Kaucher-Hodges Co. should be completely dependable 
re ... too much is at stake to take 
Electrical Contractor— 


Thompson Electric Co. any chances. And, of course, the 





o-— question of maintenance is always 










Baptist Memorial Hospital 


modern to the last detail— 


is ENTIRELY 


ELECTRIC WIRED 


vitally important. General Elee- 
tric wiring materials reduce it to a 


minimum, 


The architects, contractors, engi- 
neers and builders who are most 
particular to choose all their ma- 
terials to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of modern business and mod- 
ern living, are those who guarantee 
electrical efficiency for their build- 
ings by using only General Elec- 


tric wiring. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 





MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 








_GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 








Color... 
not only in the 
home. but 
everywhere 


UR greatest institutions— schools, 

hotels, hospitals and sanitariums— 
are gradually responding to the lure of 
color. Pure w hite, once considered the 
ideal for public and semi-public build- 
ings, is giving way to the soft pastel 
shades that are so much in vogue nowa- 
days. 

Burleigh Blankets are woven in the 
most wanted pastel shades—rose, or- 
chid, gold, blue, green and tan. They 
are bound in a matching sateen of fin- 
est quality. And they are all-wool— 
lively, springy, long- fibred wool— the 
kind that wears so well in hard usage. 

Burleigh Blankets are light in 
weight, but deeply textured, which re- 


sults in plenty of warmth without dis- 
comfort. Theyare so attractively priced 
that economy dictates their selection. 

The officials of many leading insti- 
tutions have made Burle igh Bilenhete 
standard equipment. If you wish to 
learn why send for samples and prices. 


Write direct to the mills for 
Burleigh samples the next 


time you need new blankets. 
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mM), Laboratory Vocational 
Wl A 


ND 


Library Furniture 


UNPARALLELED PERFORMANCE 
ASSURED BY WELCH BUILT-IN 
EXCELLENCE 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Welch No. 2100 

equipment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid class- 

room requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection Chemistry Desk, accommodating 
that is typical of Welch equipment. Built into every prod- 16 students, 8 at one time, 12 ft. long, 
uct is a quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. high. Body is of se- 
specialized experience of its entire organization. Standard lected white Oak, golden finish. Birch 
or Built-to-Order Educational and Technical Furniture for top made acid resisting by the Ebon- 
Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household Economics. acid chemical treatment. Has four 
Manual Training and Library. Write for our Catalog F, double gas cocks, seven water faucets, 
illustrating our complete line of Laboratory, Vocational lead lined trough and one Alberene 
and Library Furniture and our Catalog G, listing Scien- stone sink, completely piped to the 
tific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. floor. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Laboratory Furniture Factory General Office, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 























CLASSROOM TELEPHONES 


Standard telephones are not suitable for class- 
room use. The excessive amount of chalk dust soon 
renders an ordinary telephone inoperative. 

The Holtzer-Cabot telephone shown here is designed 
particularly for classroom use and besides being 
absolutely chalk and dust proof, it is equipped with 
the best long distance type transmitter and receiver. 

Service records of thousands of Holtzer-Cabot 
classroom telephones in continuous operation for 
over twenty years prove that the installation of | 
this type telephone is a wise economy. 

Bulletin No. 148, Section A & B describe Holtzer- 
Cabot school telephone systems. Sent upon request. 


er The Hottzor (abot (Cectie @ 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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built now 
will be a 
safe guard 


to the tiny 








err SS OY KY 


“first graders” 
when they 
need it most 


Look at the automobile .ad- 
vertising—75, 85, 115 miles- 
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STEWART an-hour. After accidents hap- 
builds pen it’s too late to realize 
_" that speeders can’t see or 

read “School” signs when 

CHAIN LINK going fast. 
one Build NOW and be as safe 

IRON PICKET as you can. We'll be glad to 

FENCES give you a preliminary esti- 


mate to have something def- 
inite to discuss with your 
board. 


Or we'll gladly send you the 
new Stewart School Fence 
Catalog. 
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The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
516 Stewart Block, 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Cincinnati, O. 
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where do you 
need these new 
compartments ? 


OW many places in your school need 

WEISTEEL sanitary and economical toilet, 
shower and dressing room compartments? 
Leading schools everywhere are installing this 
modern equipment. 


The first cost of WeEISTEEL equipment 
is within the reach of any school rehabilitation 
appropriation and installation is made so easy 
that your school maintenance staff will have no 
difficulty in the erection of this equipment. 
Constructed of highest grade material, incor- 
porating the best in design, this equipment 
will prove the soundness of your judgment 
over a long period of years. 


Just fill in the coupon below and we 
shall be glad to send you complete information 
and the name of a school installation near you 
for you to see Henry Weis Manv- 
FACTURING Co., INc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


with Steel-— 








;  VJave 
HENRY WEIS MFG. 
CO., INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


| 








Please send me complete 
information concerning Wei- 
steel Sanitary Toilet compart- 
ment equipment. 
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DESKS that INSURE 


Last Hour 


Comfort 





When pupils must turn in their seats to write 
comfortably, the body is thrown in a tiring posi- 
tion—the light strikes and tires the eyes, the 
posture, being wrong, brings weariness. Children 
Jet up on “last hour” studies, they get into trouble 
and worry the teacher. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by 
equipping with National Seats of Comfort with 
the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 
‘“‘Adds to Pupil’s Comfort”’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. 
The back is supported when writing—working 
space is more than doubled—no turning to rest 
arm while writing—eliminates facing light and un- 
comfortable positions that bring on “last hour un- 
easiness.” When writing, the arm is supported, 
resulting in better 
penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to 
conform hygienically 
to the human figure— 
they_ encourage cor- 
rect posture—insure 
greatest comfort — 
less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades 





j i Ss 4 

in last period classes No. 101 

and less worry and Combination Desk with Moeser Arm 
" iy Top. Standards finished in durable. 

nerve strain on the baked enamel; woods in National 

. process finish, both in a soft brow 

instructor. — ‘ 


Write for National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will 
want our latest catalog on School Desks. All types 
of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We 
will send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The 
National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 

















The Quickest 
Way to Teach 
Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which 
they are used in writing the words of highest 
frequency. 


The new editions of the three basic texts 
of Gregg Shorthand—the Manual, Speed 
Studies, and Progressive Exercises—give the 
student the outlines for the five thousand 
words of highest frequency (Horn List) in the 
order of their importance. The Manual 
places the major emphasis on the first three 
thousand words. The tests in Progressive 
Exercises are based on the fourth and fifth 
thousand words. Speed Studies, with its sup- 
plementary drills and graded dictation, covers 
the entire five thousand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions with 
your next beginning class and you will be de- 
lighted with the ease and rapidity with which 
a useful stenographic skill may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books of Gregg 
Shorthand 


1929 Anniversary Editions 
By John Robert Gregg 


1. The Theory Text 
Gregg Shorthand Manual..... $1.50 


2. The Companion Text 
Gregg Speed Studies........ 1.20 


3. The Test Book 
Progressive Exercises........ .50 


In Gregg Shorthand 


Write for course of study based on these three new 
books. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 







































































Architect 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


General Contractor 
CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 

















Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 












Point $—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


















These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 








Agents in Principal Cities 


as Se 
) Veneer-Steel Fartitions4 
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BARE KRWEES ARE SAFE 
ON BLOXONEND FLOors 


(NO SLIVERS POSSIBLE) 


Illustrated above is a BLOXONEND Floor in the Isaac 
E. Young Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y.— 
Albert Leonard, Supt. of Schools. The building was 
designed by Starrett & Van Vleck, prominent school 
architects of New York City. 


The Physical Director has stated that he would consider 
the exercise pictured unsafe on any other wood floor 
due to the splinter hazard. BLOXONEND Flooring 
cannot splinter because the end grain fibres form the 
surface. 





, . This Flooring is handsome in appearance, quiet, resilient, 
Any desired resilience may be ob- fast, and stays smooth. It is going into the gymnasiums 
tained by laying BLOXONEND ’ - — oe ee ae ‘ 

and shops of finer type schools everywhere. Write for 


over 1 x 4 in. floor strips spaced i 
to suit. sample and literature. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


BLOX=- -END 


FLOORING abies 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine Stays Smooth 






with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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LAMINATED Wood Airplane Struts... 
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Jote the Laminated Construction 


—a core of alternating-grain 





layers of hardwood— sealed 
and bonded to the whole by 
Whale-bone-ite. It is warp-proof | 













and is guaranteed against warp- 






ing, cracking and splitting. 











The Whale-bone-ite steel hinge 
is moulded integral with the 
Seat forming an unbreakable 
unit. Covered with Whale-bone- 
ite, the hinge is as handsome as 
the Seat. It cannot tarnish. It is 
easy to clean. 









Laminated like whale-bone-ite ...Same shock-defying strength 


Because laminated wood is many times stronger 
than wood itself, and remarkably light in weight. 


It’s just the same with toilet seats. We and others 
have tried to make them as strong, as light and as 
sanitary by other methods. But it can’t be done. 
Only laminated construction can give the abuse- 


defying strength of Whale-bone-ite. 


Fourteen years and a million seats in use have 
proved that the careless public cannot smash 
Whale-bone-ite—that Whale-bone-ite can be guar- 
anteed for the life of the building — that Whale- 


bone-iteimmediately endsall replacement ex pense. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Today, nearly all seats going into public toilets 
are of laminated construction. 


Whale-bone-ite Seats are found quite generally in 
the guest bathroom of fine hotels as well as in 
public institutions where service requirements 
are severe. Many new apartment houses are equip- 
ping all toilets with them. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOULET SEATS 


Dept. G-8, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Kansas City Minneapolis New Haven Philadelphia San Antonio St. Louis Montreal! 


Atlanta Buffalo Chicago Dallas Detroit 

Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Denver Harrisburg LosAngeles Nashvil New Orleans Pittsburgh SanFrancisco Tampa Ottawa 

Boston Chattanooga Cleveland Des Moines Houston Memphis Newark New York Richmond Seattle Washington Toronto 
Havana Buenos Aires 


Sidney, Australia 
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BELL & HOWELL Filmo 57E projector with 45-30 Condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, 
fixed resistance, geared re-wind and safety shutter. Price,with case, $205. Other models from $190 up. 
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FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 
Brings Theatre Quality to Classroom Movtes 


in the film in clear sharp definition. A twist of the lens fo- 
cuses the picture for screens as small as 2 x 3 feet up to as 
large as 9x7 feet square. Interchangeable lenses permit _ 


School children of today, well used to the clarity and brilliance 
of pictures shown in the theatre, are quick to see flaws in the 
projection of films in the class room. 


Flicker, poor illumination, and the dozen other faults of 
poor projection not only bring more mirth than interest from 
the class, but are the cause of eye strain which is injurious 
to children’s health. 


With the Filmo 57-E School Projector, the finest kind of 
theatre projection finds a rival indeed. For the makers of 
Hollywood's professional studio equipment have devel- 
oped in the Filmo 16 mm. projector a precision machine 
whose mechanical design and powerful illumination insure 
movies of finest theatre quality. 


An exclusive nine-to-one movement absolutely prevents 
flicker, the cause of eye strain. Every frame in the film is 
timed to the minutest degree to coincide with the shutter 
mechanism. The teacher has only one adjustment to make 
when the picture is shown on the screen —focusing the lens. 


In small class rooms and in assembly halls alike, the illumi- 
nation is of great brilliance, bringing out the moving objects 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. J, 1830 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK-HOLLYWOOD:-LONDON (B.& H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


jection of the largest size picture at a distance of 100 feet. 


Operation of the Filmo School Projector is simple in the 
extreme. Set up and in operation in butamoment, it runs it- 
self, needing no attention of any kind. The projector may be 
stopped on any desired scene for discussion of the subject 
matter without danger to the film. The action may be 
reversed simply by pressing a button. 


Hundreds of films are constantly being 
made, and hundreds are already offered 
which embrace the whole range of human 
knowledge. Through rental or purchase, 
these films are at your disposal. We 
shall be glad to consult with you on 

all phases of visual education. Write 

for information on the sources ‘of 
supply for these films and for the 
booklet “Filmo in Schools and 


Colleges”. RAIA AAA AAA 
t ‘ 








BELL & HOWELL CO. | 
Dept. J, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me complete information on edu- 
cational films and the booklet “‘Filmo in |J 
Schools and Colleges.”’ ; 

; 


Name... iti cases MUI lalialdaiactaisbnaiila 
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5 Buffalo Public Schools 





Typical Monel Metal cafeteria in a 
Buffalo public school showing Monel 
Metal counter tops, counter trim and 
tables. Nine Buffalo schools have Monel 
Metal equipment installed by A. S. 
RUSLANDER @ SONS, Buffalo and 
A. F. MEYER & SONS INC., Buffalo, 
have made four such installations. 


















HAT Monel Metal equipment has 
demonstrated its low maintenance 
cost and ready cleanability in all types of 
food service equipment is shown by the 
fact that this type of food service equip- 
ment has been installed in thirteen Buffalo 
public schools. 
Leading authorities on school feeding 
recommend Monel Metal because it pro- 
vides the most attractive as well as the 


most durable equipment material avail- 


Mone! Metal is 8 technically controlled Nicke|l-Copper alloy 
of high Nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
nd marketed solely by The Internationa! Nicke! Company, 
Inc. The name ‘‘Mone! Metal’’ is a registered trade mark, 





Monel Metal food service equipment proves 


its cleanability and low maintenance cost 


able. Monel Metal is rust proof and cor- 
rosion resisting. It is as strong as steel. It 
has no coating to chip, crack or wear off. 
Even after years of hard use and abuse, 
Monel Metal still retains its cheerful, 
bright, clean-looking silveriness. 

Now is the time to discuss with your 
regular manufacturer the many advantages 
of Monel Metal equipment. Further in- 
formation regarding Monel Metal gladly 


furnished if you will write for it. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL AND NICKEL LITERATURE 











MONEX 
/. METAL \ 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Quiet, Foot-Easy Tile | 


that Lasts for Years 224224 


f= — >| THIS modern day, when human effici- 





ency counts so much, restful sound- 
deadening floors are a recognized asset. 
That is one reason why floors of Duraflex 
Tile are so frequently specified by forward-looking 


architects, builders and property owners. Duraflex 





Tile is a mastic tile—resilient, easy on the feet—quiet, 
easy on the nerves. So shock-absorbent that even 
hurrying office workers speed over it with the silence 
of a cat! 

As for long wear, Duraflex challenges the entire 
resilient tiling field. This tile will hold up under years 
of pounding feet and is impervious to acids, alkalies, 


9993993399333 3S3S 


A Duraflex Tile installation in the Liverpool High School, 
Liverpool, N. Y. Earl Hallenbeck, Architect, Syracuse, N. Y. 














fire or water. It is made of the same resilient 
and wear-resistant ingredients as Duraflex- 
A—the well known ductile flooring ma- 
terial that has won wide-spread approval 
because of its unusual durability. 


The chief difference between Duraflex 
Tile and Duraflex-A Flooring is that the 
composition has been allowed to set before- 
hand for cutting into individual tiles. Thus 
the floors can be used immediately after 
laying, and attractive decorative patterns 
may be obtained by contrasting colors. 


Duraflex Tile comes in soft shades of red, 
tan, brown, green, grey and black. The 
pigment is blended in the tile, not merely 
on the surface—therefore, all colors are ab- 
solutely wear-proof and fade-proof. It is 
easy and economical to keep clean and sani- 
tary because its smooth surface does not 
absorb foreign matter. When waxed, it has 
the beautiful lustre of highly polished 
leather. 


For floors in schools, hospitals, office 
buildings, apartment houses, churches, in- 
stitutions, etc., Duraflex Tile is especially 
recommended. On request, we shall gladly 
send you Color Chart of different patterns, 
with other detailed information. For a solid, 
seamless, one-piece floor surface, ask also 
for data on Duraflex-A. The Duraflex Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. Offices in 
principal cities. 


DURAFLEX 


MASTIC TILE 


att 


DURAFLEX-A FLOORING 
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Place Your Door Requirements with Morgan 
Specialists in School Door Building 


HE doors for the modern school building present a problem of vital 

importance. They must be of correct design—made of the choicest 

woods—of finest workmanship—sturdily constructed—built to stand 
the constant wear and tear of hard usage at the hands of youngsters full 
of eager energy. 


Since 1855 Morgan has been a specialist in door building. Thus we 
have gained a wide experience in meeting the exacting door requirements 
of school buildings. Many of the largest and most notable school buildings 
in the country are equipped with Morgan doors, which have ‘served satis- 
factorily for years. 


Morgan doors may be had in any design, size or wood. Our staff of 
door experts builds them carefully to the architect’s details. Each door 
made to the Morgan high standard of quality. 


Especially ideal for schools is the Morgan Flushwood door. It com- 


bines all the most practical features of the up-to-date door—light weight 
resistant—sturdy 


construction—economy—beauty—and many 
more. Truly a door worthy of careful 
consideration. 


—sound 


Complete information on request. 
Write nearest office. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
\ MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Detroit 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington; 
New Haven 
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” No. 1 Variety Saw Bench in the 
Wellington High School 





R. A. W. SHIELDS, Superintendent of the Wellington 
High School, Wellington, Ohio, is but one of many 
satisfied users of the No. 1 Variety Saw Bench. The 


above illustration shows this saw in operation in the manual 
training department of that school. 


Mr. Shields chose the No. 1 for practically the same reasons that 
the majority of the industrial woodworking executives select it 
for their production. It is substantially constructed for the most 
enduring service. It is direct motor driven and ball bearing 
equipped. The machine can be furnished with sliding table, bor- 
ing attachment; can be used for jointing and dadoing, and will 
accomplish the widest range of work. 





The No. 0 is a smaller, more moderate 


It is the majority opinion among school woodworking executives ’ t ] rat 

‘ ‘ " priced machine than the No. 1, yet it is 

today that only the most popular industrial type machines can capable of doing a very wide variety of 

fulfill all school requirements. That is why the No. 1 and other 5 aieest “antes dra 20k cas te bah 

Yates-American type school machines are in strongest demand. bearings and it is most ruggedly constructed. 

“* . ‘ A universal saw guard is also furnished, on 
Write for complete information. special order, to make it safe to operate. 


“Train Your Students Today on Machines They Will Use Tomorrow” 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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SEATING PROBLEMS 


IN SMALL SCHOOLS ARE SOLVED WITH 
DESKOR CHAIR 


A Typical Example of Deskor Chair Efficiency Is This Installation in the Senior High 
School, Franklin, N. H., Which Has Provided Assembly Facilities in a Room Also Used 
Daily as a Study Hall 





The Senior High School, Franklin, 
SW New Hampshire, has no auditorium. 
In recent years, the enrollment at 
this school has greatly increased and along 
with it the need for adequate assembly 
facilities. 





All available room is needed for study 
desks and chairs. Without sacrificing any 
desk-and-chair area an installation of 80 
Deskor Chairs has provided assembly 
facilities. 














This Assembly Arrangement has 
delighted both the Teaching Staff 9&7 
and School Board beyond all ex- 
pectation. In less than 10 minutes one 
person converts the room into either as- 
sembly hall or class room. Nothing is 
brought into the room or taken away. 
Nothing has to be stored. 


The seating capacity for assembly pur- 
poses is twice the desk capacity. 








Deskor Chairs Effect a Great Financial Saving and Afford a Convenience Hitherto 
Unknown in the Schoolroom 


We Believe That They Are Unequalled for Rugged Construction. 


Our Illustrated Booklet Is Yours For The Asking 


DESKOR CHAIR CORPORATION 


Main Office 
2 WEST 45Tn STREET -; NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 168 LINCOLN STREET 


DBP BID GG ee eee eet ooooeteserrtren 










“DESKOR” registered U. S. Patent Office 
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Organizing Teachers’ Meetings in 
County School Systems 


Teachers’ meetings in Kentucky counties are made the 
basis of a study to show the different types of or- 
ganization in effect and to illustrate desirable practices 


By R. E. JAGGERS, SUPERVISOR OF RURAL SCHOOLS, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, FRANKFORT, KY. 


learning conditions for the child. All the 

money that is spent and all the activities 
that are performed by those who are connected 
with the schools help to make possible these con- 
ditions. The purpose of supervision is to supply 
effective leadership in learning, in keeping with 
the principle of economy with regard to both 
time and energy. The teachers’ meeting is sim- 
ply one phase of supervision. 

The teachers’ institute originated in Connecti- 
cut in 1839, became firmly established as a part 
of the public school system by 1870 and was most 
popular during the period from 1900 to 1910. 
Since that time it has slowly declined in impor- 
tance and has gradually changed its purpose. 
The coming of the teacher-training institutions 
had much to do with this change. 

The institute was abolished by law in Ken- 
tucky in 1920. Money was appropriated to es- 
tablish county normal training schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. Those counties that 
did not have the training schools had no substi- 
tute for the institute. To meet this condition, 
the state legislature in 1924 passed an act au- 
thorizing county boards of education to call the 
teachers together for a two-day conference. This 
conference soon developed a purpose different 
from that of the institute. The training func- 
tion of the institute by this time had been taken 


G ecrning are organized to provide adequate 


over by the normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
The work of the two-day conference was devoted 
to organization. 

The two-day conference is called in practically 
all the 120 counties of the state. Only a few 
counties hold the conference for a longer or 
shorter period. This meeting is held prior to the 
opening of the Fall term of school. Its primary 
purpose is to afford an opportunity for the 
county superintendent to meet the teachers and 
to organize them into working units to carry out 
the program of the year’s activities. The meet- 
ing is held at the county seat and in most cases 
is presided over by the county superintendent. 

The first order of business usually is to form 
an organization for the purpose of sequential 
meetings. This is followed by the presentation 
of the program of objectives for the year, which 
is discussed in round-table fashion and finally 
adopted in definite form. The program that is 
to be attempted and plans for making it effective 
constitute the theme of the conference. This in- 
cludes the discussion of the course of study, 
extra-class activities and the like. There is usu- 
ally present at the two-day conference a member 
of the professional staff of the state department 
of education or of one of the teacher-training 
institutions. 

The sequential meetings are usually held 
monthly. These meetings are planned during the 








99 
Cinest 


The method of grouping 
teachers for these meetings differs with the dif- 


two-day conference. 


ferent counties. Probably no two of the 120 
counties group their teachers on the same basis. 
This is due to many factors. Some of the factors 
that help to determine the basis of groups are: 
the superintendent’s conception of the purpose 
and function of teachers’ meetings; the level of 
training reached by the superintendent; the 
training and experience of the teachers; the dif- 
ferent types and sizes of schools maintained; the 
geographical distribution of schools; the size of 
county and number of schools; road conditions; 
the number of assistants to the county superin- 
tendent; the program of objectives and the num- 
ber of leaders in the teaching personnel. 

The programs of practically all the meetings 
that succeed the two-day conferences, both 
countywide and group meetings, are built around 
the program of objectives. In some instances 
outside speakers are brought in; in other in- 
stances the programs are in charge of some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals from among the 
teaching force. Probably the most significant 
feature of the teachers’ meetings in Kentucky 
is their underlying purpose, which is to advance 
the program of objectives adopted at the two-day 
conference. 

In securing data on teachers’ meetings in Ken- 
tucky a study was made of fifty unselected 
counties from all parts of the state. Of these 
counties 92 per cent hold countywide meetings 
in addition to the two-day conference, or an av- 
erage of approximately six meetings. More than 
a third of these meetings are held on school days 
or during school hours. In practically 50 per 
cent of the counties differentiated programs are 
provided. Ninety-six per cent of all the teachers 
attend the meetings. Programs are printed in 
most cases before the meetings either in the 
newspaper or in bill form. Three different types 
of organization are here described in some de- 
tail in order to illustrate desirable practices. 
These are actual samples of organizations that 
are found in Kentucky counties. 


I. Organization of teachers’ meetings on the 
basis of geographic groups: 


In a Blue Grass county of Kentucky with an 
area of probably 300 square miles, there is a 
teachers’ organization that is centered around six 
small high-school centers in different parts of the 
county. It is the aim of the county superintend- 
ent ultimately to consolidate all the schools in 
the county at these six centers. The superin- 


tendent has a part-time office assistant and no 
supervisory 


assistance. Supervision in this 
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county is effected through teachers’ meetings 
which are supplemented by circular letters on 
routine matters and by occasional visits by the 
superintendent. At the two-day teachers’ con- 
ference held before the school opens the county 
teachers’ club is organized and officers are 
elected. The teachers are divided into six groups. 
These range in number from nine to fifteen per- 
sons, depending upon the number of teachers in 
each geographic area. Each group consists of 
the teachers and principal of the central school 
and the teachers in the territory served by the 
high school. The principal is usually the chair- 
man of the division. 


Organization of Committees 


The chairman of each division appoints three 
teachers who, with him, constitute the division 
committee. These three members divide the re- 
maining teachers into three groups and one 
member of the division committee becomes the 
chairman of a group. In this way all the teach- 
ers become affiliated with some working unit. 
The chairman of each division together with the 
members of his committee becomes a leader re- 
sponsible for carrying forward some part of the 
program. The six division chairmen and the 
chairman of the county teachers’ club constitute 
the county committee which works with the 
county superintendent in inaugurating and car- 
rying forward different phases and divisions of 
the program. 

At the two-day conference a program of objec- 
tives is adopted covering curricular as well as 
extra-curricular activities. One item in this year’s 
program is a testing program. Seven other major 
objectives covering all phases of school activities 
are adopted. In carrying out the program of 
objectives under this type of organization, each 
teacher is given a mimeographed plan for the 
year worked out in considerable detail. All activi- 
ties, correspondence and meetings point to the 
achievement of this program. In October meet- 
ings are called in each of the six divisions on suc- 
cessive days. All the teachers attend the meet- 
ings in their respective divisions. The testing 
program is planned in detail at each meeting 
with the whole group assembled. Persons are 
selected to give the tests. The teachers are then 
divided into three small conference groups with 
the leader in charge. Each group discusses ways 
and means of carrying out the testing program. 
The actual testing work follows the next week in 
all the schools as planned. 

The November meeting is different from the 
October meeting. A program for emphasizing 
some part of the curriculum is planned; there- 
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fore, only the six division chairmen and their 
committees meet with the county superintendent. 
The eighteen members of this meeting return to 
their respective divisions and start the work as 
planned. They call their groups together for in- 
augurating this work. The December meeting 
takes up a part of the program that directly af- 
fects all the teachers; therefore, all the teachers 
meet at the county seat. 

In checking results of the work for the year a 
meeting is called at the county seat. A score card 
prepared at the beginning of the year and based 
on the seven major objectives is evaluated and 
each teacher gets her rating. The work is meas- 
ured by this score card on the basis of objectives 
achieved. A large score board is produced and 
the ratings are listed. No financial award is 
made on the basis of achievement. 

The superintendent of this county calls his 
plan “cooperative supervision.” It has been in 
operation for three years with only slight modi- 
fication. 


II. Departmental organization: 


A desirable type of teachers’ organization in a 
county that has consolidated schools as well as 
one, two and three-teacher schools is the depart- 
mental organization. The superintendent of this 
county calls his organization “long-distance su- 
pervision.” The county is in Western Kentucky 
and has an area of about 350 square miles. More 
than a hundred teachers are employed in the 
county schools. The superintendent has a full- 
time office assistant but no supervisory assist- 
ance. 

At the beginning of the term a two-day confer- 
ence is held at the county seat. At this con- 
ference the work for the year is planned, the 
teachers are organized into working groups ac- 
cording to their interests—the home economics 
group, the primary teachers’ group, the interme- 
diate teachers’ group, the grammar grade and 
junior high-school teachers’ group, the high- 
school principals’ and teachers’ group and one- 
room teachers’ group—and committees are 
selected on extra-class activities such as field 
day, athletics and literary activities. The county 
superintendent presides over the two-day confer- 
ence and directs the work. He is usually assisted 
by one or more representatives from the profes- 
sional staff of the state teacher-training institu- 
tions or of the state department of education. 

Sequential meetings are held at the county seat 
monthly. The general session consists of reports 


on the progress of the program and inspirational 
discussion. Teachers then meet in group sessions, 
at which time they discuss new plans and neces- 
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sary changes in old plans. Each group of work- 
ers and each committee perform definite work 
throughout the year. The county superintendent 
is ex officio chairman of all committees and in 
this way he is able to preserve unity and co- 
ordination in the program of “long-distance su- 
pervision.” 


III. Teachers’ meetings in consolidated counties: 


The first county in Kentucky to become com- 
pletely consolidated is in the northern part of the 
state and is bordered by the Ohio River. In this 
county the teachers work in ten consolidated 
schools and a competent principal is in charge 
of each school. The superintendent of the county 
has an office assistant but no supervisory assist- 
ance. 

Before the opening of the Fall term the county 
superintendent has individual conferences with 
all the principals and discusses plans and objec- 
tives for the year. Schools are scheduled to open 
on Tuesday following Labor Day. On Saturday 
before the opening the teachers and principals 
meet for a two-hour session at the county seat 
with the superintendent of the county. Plans for 
the year are explained by the superintendent. It 
is made known, also, that the principals are the 
responsible heads of the schools and that the 
teachers are responsible to them throughout the 
year. The county teachers’ association is formed 
with regular officers in charge and a fee of fifty 
cents is collected. A committee is appointed to 
prepare programs for the monthly countywide 
meetings. 


Annual Faculty Conference 


On Labor Day the principals of the various 
consolidated schools meet with the teachers at 
the school buildings. At this faculty conference 
a tentative organization of the school is made and 
tentative plans are made for succeeding confer- 
ences. Teachers are asked to study the plans 
during the first week. At the end of the first 
week the principal in each school meets the teach- 
ers again and plans are adopted for organizing 
the school and for future faculty meetings. The 
faculty conference is held weekly for the first two 
months of the term and biweekly thereafter. The 
first twenty minutes of each conference is devoted 
to routine matters affecting different phases of 
the school work. The remaining forty minutes 
are devoted to professional matters. The con- 
ferences are organized on a participation basis: 
The principal leads the professional discussion 
about one-fourth of the time while the teachers 
or a committee of teachers lead the remainder of 
the time. 
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The county teachers’ association meets monthly 
at the county seat for a half-day session. The 
president of the association presides. In approx- 
imately one-third of the meetings outside speak- 
ers come before the teachers for discussion of 
professional subjects. The programs at other 
times are furnished by the teachers in the system. 
Special studies by the principals and teachers, as 
well as specialized demonstrations, are presented 
to the group. The pupils from one of the con- 
solidated schools present the musical part of the 
program at each meeting. Ten or fifteen minutes 
of each meeting are given to the superintendent 
for announcements and routine matters. The 
programs generally are not differentiated; such 
programs are left to the individual schools. The 
main purpose of the county meetings is to main- 
tain professional morale. 

These meetings provide the following desirable 
features: Each member of the teaching profession 
has a definite responsibility in developing the 
county program; an opportunity is given for the 
development of leadership; the school program is 
a cooperative enterprise; the program of activi- 
ties is well balanced between curricular and 
extra-curricular activities; professional morale 
is maintained; the organizations provide for the 
things that vitally affect the teacher and time is 
not consumed in routine matters. 


Guiding Principles Listed 


A study of the literature on the organization 
of teachers’ meetings shows that writers are 
agreed on the guiding principles. The following 
cautions were discovered in reading twenty ar- 
ticles on the subject: Meetings should be thor- 
oughly planned; teachers should participate in 
planning the meetings; meetings should be based 
on the problems of the teachers; teachers should 
be divided into groups on the basis of common 
problems; professional literature should be made 
available to the teachers; meetings should be 
made concrete and definite; meetings should be 
in the hands of a competent director; only vitally 
interested teachers should attend; topics should 
deai with live issues; the teachers should be noti- 
fied in advance of the meeting what the discus- 
sions will concern; unified educational ideals 
should be kept always in mind; enough sections 
should be provided to serve all groups; only 
enough entertainment should be had to relieve 
the monotony; specific help on specific problems 
should be given; the minimum amount of routine 
matters should be taken up in the meeting; dem- 
onstrations should be supplemented by discus- 
sion; the meeting should close with a “look 
ahead.” 
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Influential Forces in Future 


Building Programs 


That there are many forces and facts that will 
influence future school building programs is the 
belief of Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintendent of 
schools, San Francisco. These are listed by Su- 
perintendent Gwinn as follows: 

1. Economic pressure which may force a cur- 
tailment of the movement to expand education 
downward to include part of the preschool period 
and upward to include the junior college and out- 
ward to include adult and extension education. 
Economic pressure may force larger numbers to 
be taught by one teacher, thereby changing the 
sizes of schoolrooms, shops and laboratories. It 
may force the use of platoon and shift devices to 
decrease the number of school buildings and 
plants required. 


Social Forces Important 


2. Social and psychological forces which urge 
an expansion of education downward, upward 
and outward causing the schools to assume new 
and additional responsibilities once borne by the 
home, the church, vocation and other agencies 
and thereby greatly modifying the type of school 
building required for the new education. 

3. Educational research, experimentation and 
philosophy. These are producing many forces 
from many different directions and are resulting 
in a variety of theories and practices which give 
little sure foundation for future school building 
programs. Some researchers advocate larger 
classes, some experimenters favor individual in- 
struction. Some experimenters favor a unified 
course of study with one teacher for a class of 
little children while others favor departmental- 
ized instruction with many teachers. The form 
of the school building will be shaped by the 
method of teaching that prevails. 


Inventions Modify Education 


4. Discoveries and inventions. These have 
produced tremendous changes in society and will 
continue increasingly to modify education. Con- 
servatism in education and the lack of social and 
economic television on the part of many have not 
permitted the one-room rural school to be re- 
placed by a many roomed building in a much 
larger school district with a school four or five 
times as distant in miles yet much closer in time, 
safety and comfort than the one-room school only 
one or two miles away. Future school building 
programs must take into consideration the many 
new and rapid means of transportation and com- 
munication. 
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Research Councils and How They 


Function in 


One School 


The plan of the public schools of Lynn, Mass., to organize 
its teachers into small research groups has made the entire 
personnel active in the work of the research department 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, Director oF RESEARCH, LYNN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LYNN, MASs. 


Public Schools was authorized by the school 

committee in May, 1927, and began to func- 
tion shortly afterward. It was not difficult to 
determine a program for this new department 
because many important projects presented them- 
selves at once. Testing and measuring, pupil 
classification and curriculum construction were 
decided upon as the phases to receive intensive 
treatment. Half a dozen others were also se- 
lected to receive considerable time and attention. 
Among the latter were publicity, rating of text- 
books, preparation of blanks and forms, special 
inquiries and research in any field of education 
and the answering of questionnaires. 

Testing, classification and curriculum revision 
were approached from the standpoint that they 
would mean most if they involved the united 
efforts of the central staff, the building principals 
and the classroom teachers. As a result, the 


"Tre research department of the Lynn, Mass., 


entire personnel of the school system has been 
involved in these activities sponsored by the re- 
search department. During the first year of work 
in this field, however, it came to be felt that, 
although the entire personnel of the schools was 
securing a contact with certain phases of the re- 
search work, the majority of the teachers were 
not being given a very complete idea of what edu- 
cational research really meant. It seemed that 
many of them would be justified in forming the 
idea that educational research and psychological 
research meant, for them at least, only the mark- 
ing of test papers, the use of test results and 
membership in a curriculum construction com- 
mittee. Thus, in order to bring to the classroom 
teachers a more complete idea of the full scope 
of research work, it was decided to advise the 
formation of small local groups of teachers into 
local research councils. 


As a matter of fact, the classroom teacher in 


: 








Children in class “work” of this kind provide excellent opportunity for research study. 
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any educational situation has an ideal research 
laboratory before her every day. She has pre- 
sented to her opportunities for educational and 
psychological research limited only by the amount 
of time at her disposal, her professional back- 
ground of facts and experiences, the knowledge 
that she has of research methods and the extent 
to which local research work does not militate 
against the best interests of the children in her 
room. 

When it is considered that there are from four 
to twenty-two teachers in each local elementary 
school building and that there are larger groups 
in the secondary schools, the possibilities for 
organizing worth while research projects seem 
to be almost limitless. 

During the latter part of the school year, 
1927-1928, a series of observation and discussion 
meetings was held for the elementary principals 
of the Lynn schools. One of the topics brought 
up for discussion was the usefulness of the teach- 
ers’ meetings held at the various buildings 
throughout the school year. The suggestion was 
made that these meetings should be improved 
and made of greater professional value. It was 
this problem of improvement for the building 
meetings of teachers that made it possible to pre- 
sent to the teachers the idea of organizing re- 
search councils. The suggestion being received 
favorably, the next step was to work out the de- 
tails of the plan. The director of research con- 
ferred with the superintendent regarding these 
details and later held conferences with the va- 
rious supervisory officers. All of these staff offi- 
cers favored the idea and were largely responsible 
for its success during the first year it was used. 


Supervisors Organize Councils 


Due to the fact that many of the elementary 
school buildings are small in size, have only a few 
teachers and have a principal who devotes the 
entire teaching day to a class of pupils, it was de- 
cided that the research councils should be organ- 
ized only by supervising principals who had no 
teaching duties. In addition to the teachers of 
their own buildings, these supervising principals 
would include in their research councils the teach- 
ers of the neighboring smaller schools. 

This plan was tried, and experience shows that 
it does not always succeed. Much depends upon 
the topic selected. In some cases, the topic is one 
that has lent itself to study in several different 
schools and in these cases the plan has succeeded. 
In other cases, the topic selected did not fit itself 
to consideration in several different school build- 
ings. As a result of the experience of the past 
year, in the future the grouping of schools will 
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depend upon the kind of topic that is considered 
rather than upon the fact that a school does or 
does not have a supervising principal. 

To give the principals and teachers a concrete 
idea of the type of material that could be consid- 
ered in a local research council, a mimeographed 
bulletin containing the suggested topics was is- 
sued in June, 1928. When the bulletin was sent 
out, it was made clear that these topics did not 
by any means exhaust the field and that any group 
could select a topic that was not listed if it found 
one that was interesting and that was approved 
by the advisory members. A few of the topics 
that were given in the bulletin are listed here. 


Suggested Topics for Research Councils 


I. General topics, with director of research as 
adviser. 

1. A marking system fitted to a school or- 
ganization using ability grouping. 

2. A diagnostic study of test results, lead- 
ing to a consideration of various types 
of remedial teaching, including the 
work of the coaching teacher. 

3. A study of the relationship between a 
standardized testing program and a 
curriculum construction program. 

4. Preparation of local informal tests. 

5. Does sex affect school accomplishment? 

II. Art, with supervisor or assistant supervisor 
of art as adviser. 

1. The integration of work in the fine arts 
with work in the academic subjects in 
building up units of work in an activi- 
ties program. 

2. Study of methods of conservation of 
materials and conservation of time in 
distributing and collecting of material. 

3. How far can instructors go in develop- 
ing talent in art when it is discovered? 

4. Investigation of the socializing effect of 
art as applied to community life. Pub- 
lic-school art as a factor in the prepa- 
ration for citizenship. 

III. Special classes, with school psychologist as 
adviser. 

1. Adapting the regular curriculum to 
special class needs. 

2. Forming integrated units of work for 
special class pupils. 

3. Determining the amount of accom- 
plishment which can be expected of 
special class pupils. 

4. Developing more definite programs of 
handwork for pupils in special classes. 

5. The place of visual education in train- 

ing backward children. 
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The research council studied practical guidance work for these boys who attend school one day each week. 


In addition to these, this bulletin contained 
topics in the following fields: the regular work 
of the elementary grades, music, physical educa- 
tion, special English classes, illiterate minor 
classes and continuation-school teachers. It was 
emphasized that the topics that were listed were 
merely suggestive and did not by any means limit 
the field of choice. 

In September, the first meetings of the various 
councils were held and, although the organization 
of this new work was put upon a voluntary basis, 
sixteen councils were formed when it was sup- 
posed that seventeen would be the maximum num- 
ber possible. At the first meeting, the topics were 
chosen and plans were made for getting in touch 
with the advisers on the central staff. The choice 
of adviser depended upon the field in which the 
council expected to work. For example, if the 
topic chosen was one that dealt particularly in the 
field of music, then the director of music was in- 
vited to become the advisory member of the coun- 
cil. The same was true of other fields of work. 

After the adviser had been consulted, and the 
topic approved by him and by the director of re- 
search, the work of the council began and fifteen 
of the sixteen councils organized carried to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion the work they had planned 
at the beginning of the year. 

From time to time during the year, the director 
of research, acting as the general councilor for all 


the research councils, sent out bulletins and ques- 
tionnaires in order to keep in touch with the 
work. The answers to these questionnaires indi- 
cated the type of advisory work the director of 
research was called upon to do. A total of six 
such communications to the chairmen of the coun- 
cils was sent out and returned to the research 
department during the year. One of the ques- 
tionnaires, which was distributed at the end of 
November, is reprinted here. 


To All Elementary Supervising Principals: 


Will you please furnish the information re- 
quested below, regarding your local research 
council? We wish to compare the answers given 
on this report with those which you submitted in 
the first research council questionnaire, as a basis 
for offering whatever suggestions may be useful 
to you. 

1. Name of person reporting................ 
Have you organized a research council?.... 
What schools are included in your council? 
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4. How many teachers are members of your 
GEE 6:6 004-4044 desiced amarok 5d aca 
5. How many teachers who might belong to 
your council, because of assignment, did not 
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Give dates, if possible. 

11. How often do you plan to meet in the future? 
12. What books, supplies, magazines, etc., do you 
need now, in order to carry on the work you 
ES co bb oxeekeeeeeeaaeneees 

18. (a) Are you arranging to secure these your- 
self? 

(b) Is your adviser assisting you in secur- 
NOIRE o>. s uuiathaidaledmaie neadsaelidies 

(c) Do you expect the director of research 
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14. Please write any further remarks you care to 
make on a separate paper and send it to the 
research department, attached to this ques- 
tionnaire. 

In order to bring the year’s work to a satisfac- 
tory close, the whole matter of the research coun- 
cils was discussed at a meeting of the principals 
held in May. At this meeting, the general pur- 
poses of the research council work were reviewed. 
The topics chosen for study by the various groups 
were read, and five of the chairmen made indi- 
vidual reports upon the progress of the work they 
had carried on during the year. These individual 
reports made by the chairmen of the councils 
were helpful in showing other principals the pos- 
sibilities of this type of endeavor and did much 
to crystallize the determination that such work 
should continue in the future. 





The Educational System of the 
New America 


Lines of development of the educational system 
of the new America were predicted by William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Atlanta, Ga., as 
follows: 

First, the extension of scientific methods of 
objective study and tested thought to all fields of 
life—social, economic and political—as well as 
the material in which they have made so much 
progress in the past generation or two. 

Second, that the materials of the natural 
sciences be used to develop a new method of 
thinking which will displace the dogmatic type 
now common even among scientists themselves— 
“‘We must avoid the longing to settle things with 
finality.” 

Third, a knowledge on the part of all the peo- 
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ple as to who the recognized leaders in each field 
are and why they are leaders, that we may cease 
to give heed to a politician discussing biology or 
a manufacturer asserting his views on medicine. 

Fourth, a stronger emphasis on real social 
science designed to enable people to cooperate 
better for the common good. “This involves alse 
a change in methods of teaching so that pupils 
will be engaged in a cooperative enterprise in 
their classwork.” 

Fifth, the need for a system of values as effec- 
tive in all realms of life as the dollar is effective 
in the world of material things. 

Sixth, a plea for individuality in a world which 
the machine standardization threatens to make as 
formal as the medieval world or the civilization 
of the Orient. 





A Good School System Is 
Good Publicity 


“The best medium of publicity for a good school 
system is a good school system,” R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of the public schools of Cleve- 
land, believes. “A clean, adequate schoolhouse 
in an attractive setting serves to advertise a 
school system better than eight columns of type 
in the newspaper. Of equal importance with the 
schoolhouse is the teacher. Teachers who are 
informed, interesting and competent, and who 
are liked by the community carry with them in 
every contact that they make the impression that 
the school system of which they are a part is 
sound. Teachers who are unattractive, slovenly, 
lacking in community spirit and soured on the 
world affect disadvantageously the public’s opin- 
ion of the school system. 

“Good publicity follows in the wake of good 
administration. Good administration is for the 
benefit of the children in the schools and not for 
the benefit of the administrator. The administra- 
tor who wants purely personal publicity for him- 
self is courting disaster. 

“Any attempt at suppression is a challenge to 
the newspaper man, if he is worth his salt. If 
teachers and principals are forbidden to talk to 
the reporters, the press naturally will assume 
that there is something to conceal.” 

Superintendent Jones warns against “stunt” 
and “hullabaloo” publicity. Administrators, he 
says, may be tempted to use it in a bond issue 
campaign. It may carry the bond issue, but in 
the long run the school system can progress only 
by virtue of an informed, intelligent and even 
critical public opinion. Such an opinion cannot 
be built of tricks, he concludes. 
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The Computation of Unit Costs in 
Schools of Higher Education 


The processes of higher education are here sub- 
jected to a cost analysis, with suggestions as to 
the uses and interpretation of the data presented 


By FLOYD W. REEVES, Proressor oF EDUCATION, AND JOHN DALE RUSSELL, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDU- 
CATION, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


monograph on “Unit Costs of Higher Educa- 

tion,” there has been a considerable amount 
of discussion of the wisdom of this attempt to 
subject the processes of higher education to such 
a matter-of-fact procedure as cost analysis. The 
proceedings of the Association of Business Offi- 
cers and of the Association of Business Officers 
of the Eastern States have devoted a great deal 
of attention to this topic. Educational surveys 
of higher institutions have made use of unit cost 
techniques. Particularly in the case of publicly 
supported colleges and universities there has been 
a demand from taxpayers and other interested 
citizens for full information regarding the fiscal 
conditions at their institutions. 

Obviously, information concerning the total 
expenditure of a college is not particularly en- 
lightening unless the size of the institution be 
taken into account. Such a procedure of neces- 
sity involves the expressing of expenditure in 
terms of some comparable unit. The unit usually 
employed is “the student,” and costs per student 
are found by dividing the total expenditures by 
some figure representing the number of students 
at the institution concerned. 

A cursory examination of the published ac- 
counts of unit costs reveals that there is no uni- 
form method of determining just what figure the 
divisor should represent. In some cases average 
monthly enrollment has been used. In other cases 
the divisor has been the total individual students 
registered. Again, the sum of enrollments of two 
semesters or three terms has been employed. In 
cases where there was evidently a need to show a 
low unit cost, extension and correspondence stu- 
dents have even been included. 

We have suggested elsewhere’ that the annual 
carrying load is the proper figure to use for a 
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1 Stevens, E. B., and Elliott, E. C., Unit Costs of Higher Education, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 
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divisor. The annual carrying load of an institu- 
tion represents the average enrollment for the 
two semesters or three terms of the regular ses- 
sion plus the summer session enrollment reduced 
to a basis of thirty-six weeks. Special and fine 
arts students not regularly enrolled in college 
courses are not included in the annual carrying 
load and the cost of providing training for these 
students is also to be excluded. 

Any one of several expenditure figures may be 
used as the base of the cost study depending upon 
the information that is desired. Those most fre- 
quently used are: (1) current expenditure for all 
educational purposes; (2) current expenditure 
for instructional salaries; (3) current expendi- 
ture for all instructional purposes; (4) total cur- 
rent expenditures; (5) total cost including depre- 
ciation. For comparative purposes, the costs are 
then expressed as “cost per student for all current 
educational purposes,” “cost per student for in- 
structional salaries,” “cost per student for in- 
structional purposes,” “total current cost per stu- 
dent” and “total cost per student.” 

One of the first questions that arises in the 
computation of unit costs is whether or not the 
financial accounts have been kept on a cash dis- 
bursements or on a true expenditure basis. The 
difference between these two bases of accounting 
may be illustrated by the situation in which an 
institution purchases some item of expendable 
supply, chalk let us say. On the disbursements 
method of accounting, when the invoice for the 
chalk is received and a check is issued in payment, 
the amount of the check appears immediately on 
the books as a disbursement. If the accounting is 
on an expenditure basis, the outlay for this chalk 
would not appear as an expenditure until the 
chalk is used up. If at the end of the fiscal period 
one-half the supply of chalk were still on hand, 
it is evident that the “cost” for this item, as 
figured on the two bases, would be different. Sim- 
ilarly it sometimes happens that goods aré re- 
ceived and some use made of them before pay- 
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ment is made. In such case the amount used up 
would appear as an expenditure, but not as a 
disbursement. 

It is usual in commercial accounting to have 
the books set up to yield true expenditures as 
well as cash disbursements. In college accounting 
very rarely are the books set up to show true 
expenditures. College business officers advance 
two reasons why the cash disbursements method 
should be used in their accounting. 

In the first place, it can readily be seen that 
the calculation of true expenditures involves a 
somewhat more complex system of accounting as 
well as a considerable increase in clerical labor. 
The additional labor is necessitated by the taking 
of inventories and by the increased complexity 
of the closing of the books. In the second place, 
it is argued that inventories, outstanding accounts 
and accruals generally run about the same from 
year to year. To take them into account would 
probably not introduce any significant change 
from the figures derived by the cash disburse- 
ments method. It should be noted that this last 
point is not based upon a scientific study of the 
constancy of inventory values and accruals but 
that it is a matter of opinion only. 

From a technical standpoint, one should not 
use the word “cost” unless the figures are on a 
true expenditure basis. If it may be assumed 
that disbursements and expenditures are equal, 
then the word “cost” might be used in connection 
with figures that are derived from disbursements. 
Throughout the remainder of this study it has 
been assumed that expenditures are approximate- 
ly equal to disbursements and the word “cost” 
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is used under this assumption. In order to avoid 
confusion, the word “expenditures” is also used, 
although for the data on which the study is based 
the word “disbursements” would probably be 
more accurate. 

As an illustration of the use of unit costs cal- 
culated upon the various bases mentioned, Table 
I is presented. This table, which is taken from 
the unpublished report of a recently completed 
survey,’ shows costs per student at five institu- 
tions. 

Great care must be taken in comparing costs 
among institutions. Strictly speaking, costs are 
comparable only among institutions that are of 
approximately the same size and that offer the 
same grade and type of work. It should be obvi- 
ous that a college that does a high grade piece of 
work, other things being equal, will have a higher 
cost per student than a college that is doing infe- 
rior work. Within certain limits the cost per 
student thus becomes an index of the quality of 
work done by the college. 

The size of the institution markedly affects the 
cost per student, even though the quality of work 
remains the same. Other things being equal, the 
smaller the enrollment, the higher the cost per 
student. This relationship seems to hold until an 
enrollment of approximately 750 is reached, after 
which it appears that any further increase in the 
student group is not accompanied by a lower cost 
per student. The relation of the size of enroll- 
ment to the cost per student is illustrated by data 
collected from twenty-nine colleges accredited by 


survey of nine Baptist educational institutions of 
School Service, University of Kentucky. 


1 Report 
Kentucky, 


of a 
Bureau of 





TABLE I—CostT PER STUDENT FOR COLLEGE PURPOSES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EXPENDITURE 


| BASE, AT FIVE BAPTIST INSTITUTIONS IN KENTUCKY 








Cost per Student for College Purposes 


at Institution 











A B C D E 
Junior Junior Junior Junior Four-year 
| Expenditure Base College College College College College 
| 1. Instructional Salaries ........... $154.92 $ 80.08 $114.72 $ 96.42 $207.03 
| 2. Total Current Instructional Ex- 
| IES Ear aare a S Seep me 163.99 85.39 118.58 102.39 225.56 
3. Total Current Expenditures for 
Strictly Educational Purposes .... 272.31 108.68 142.83 125.09 365.85 
| 4. Depreciation on Academic Plant 
ID, 6 v.cvenedeeane sees 20.88 14.28 3.57 13.95 14.66 
5. Interest on Academic Plant Invest- 
RC Ey re ee ee 34.81 23.81 9.70 23.26 24.44 
6. Grand Total Accrued Economic 
a err ere rr rere Sr 328.00 146.77 156.10 162.30 404.95 
Number of Students ............... 59 84 46 129 358 
(Annual Carrying Load) 
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TABLE II—EXPENDITURES AT A SMALL UNIVERSITY, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FUNCTIONS, To- 
GETHER WITH COSTS PER STUDENT FOR EACH FUNCTION 
Expenditure 
for Regular 
, Academic Expenditure 
Expenditure Year Not per Student 
for Fiscal Including for Regular 
Year, 1928- Summer Academic 
Function 1929 Session Year 
EE ee TT reer $ 91,844.64 $ 87,190.64 $246.30 
2. Instructional Supplies and Equipment ....... 10,743.36 10,654.04 30.09 
rere tee ere 16,694.68 16,595.33 46.87 
4. Total Current Instructional Expenditure (Sum 
a EET (ou >neddabs 640560004 6590004 119,282,68 114,440.01 323.27 
| 5. Administration and General ............... 26,747.24 24,072.52 68.00 
| 6. Operation and Maintenance ................ 13,058.70 11,668.54 32.96 
| —_— _ eer eer Ss er? 1,669.33 1,669.33 4.71 
| 8. Total Expenditure for Strictly Educational 
Purposes (Sum of 4, 5,6 and 7) ............ 160,757.95 151,850.40 428.93 
| 9. Depreciation on Academic Plant and Equip- 
| NY hss 6s k-ns cb he ea etek Oeeen ese 26,343.16 20,265.16 57.24 
| 10. Interest on Academic Plant (5 per cent) .... 43,787.24 33,682.50 95.14 
| 11. Grand Total Accrued Economic Cost, Includ- 
| ing Current Expenditure, Depreciation and 
| Interest on Plant and Equipment (Sum of 8, 
| 205,798.06 581.32 


DP OE BOP 6.0.60 804 c6ecscnendasunsseneneees 230 888.35 








| 1 Based on an annual carrying load (1928-1929) of 354 students. 








the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. These data, which are for 
the academic year of 1925-1926, are shown in 
Fig. 1. 

In the study from which the data shown in Fig. 
1 are taken,? it seemed desirable to equate the 
costs among institutions of various sizes so that 
they could be directly compared. The method used 
for equating the costs was a weighting applied 
in accordance with the size of the institution. This 
weighting was made arbitrarily on the basis of 
other data which show that an institution of less 
than 350 students costs approximately 1.5 times 
as much per student as one with 750 or more stu- 
dents enrolled. An institution with an enrollment 
of 350 to 500 costs approximately 1.2 times as 
much per student as one with 750 or more stu- 
dents. In both cases the presumption is that all 
other factors are held constant and that the size 
of the institution alone is the variant which is 
affecting the cost. 

In the study referred to, therefore, actual per 
capita costs for institutions with enrollments be- 
low 350 were weighted by multiplying them by 
.667, and those for institutions with enrollments 
from 350 to 500 were weighted by multiplying 
them by .833. Institutions having enrollments 
greater than 500 were given a weighting of 1.00, 
since the differences between per capita costs in 
institutions having enrollments between 500 and 


3 Reeves, Floyd W., and Russell, John Dale, The Measurement of 
College Excellence, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Volume I, 
No. 4, University of Kentucky, Lexington, June, 1929. 


750 are relatively small. Such a calculation re- 
sulted in a figure which was called “weighted 
expenditure per student.” 

It must be clearly borne in mind that this arti- 
ficial figure called “weighted expenditure per stu- 
dent” is an attempt to equalize only one factor 
which disturbs the use of unit costs for purposes 
of comparison among institutions. Two impor- 
tant factors which are not taken into account are 
the type of program offered and the quality of 


Average of 7 colleges 

covirg ovo ose: ont $3: ES 
enrolment 

Average of 15 colleges 

middle group with $265 

resrect to enrolment 

having the largest SERB eet 


having the largest $239 
enro iment 


Figure 1. 


the education given. In the study referred to 
previously, the data were limited to four-year 
liberal arts colleges, thus equalizing the matter of 
the type of program offered; and the variable, 
“quality of education,” was the one which it was 
desired to estimate from a knowledge of the costs 
per student. Under other circumstances it might 
not be justifiable to use even a weighted measure 
of cost per student for such purposes. 

Unit costs are at present probably more valu- 
able for use in the internal administration of an 
institution than for comparison among institu- 
tions. Table II shows for a small university of 
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354 students the expenditures for 1928-1929 
classified according to function together with 
costs per student for each function. 

Costs per student have a limited application for 
purposes of comparisons within a given institu- 
tion because of the difficulty of assigning any 
specific number of students to a given division 
of the college. A smaller and more easily allo- 
cated unit than the “student” is needed for this 
purpose. One such unit that has been found to 
be valuable for studies among departments, in- 
structors and courses of a college is the student- 
credit-hour. The student-credit-hour may be de- 
fined as the measure of load represented by one 
student carrying a one-credit course. Twenty 
students carrying a three-credit course make 
sixty student-credit hours. The student-credit- 
hour unit may be used with any one of several 
bases, such as instructional salary expenditures, 
current expenditures for educational purposes 
and total cost (current expenditures plus depre- 
ciation). The various unit costs then become 
“instructional salary costs per student-credit- 
hour,” “current expenditures per student-credit- 
hour,” and “total costs per student-credit-hour.” 


Unit Costs for Each Course 


> 


These unit costs may then be worked out for 
each separate course offered in the college, for 
each instructor, for each department, for groups 
of departments and for any other category that 
seems desirable. In somewhat fuller illustration 
of the method used and the results that may be 
obtained, data are given for one institution show- 
ing the computation of student-credit-hour units. 

The technique employed in setting up student- 
credit-hour costs was as follows: The teaching 
load of each course offered in the institution was 
first measured by giving equal weight to student 
hours and teaching hours. A student hour is de- 
fined as one student under instruction in lecture, 
recitation or quiz for one hour (50 minutes net) 
each week or in laboratory for one and one-half 
hours. Thus twenty students under instruction 
for a three-hour lecture course each week would 
represent sixty student hours as well as sixty stu- 
dent-credit-hours. 

In a laboratory course the number of student 
hours usually exceeds the number of student- 
credit-hours since one student under instruction 
in the laboratory for one and one-half hours each 
week constitutes one student hour, while one stu- 
dent customarily must be taught in the labora- 
tory two or three hours each week to constitute 
ules tin tee Gee at Lae oe 


Russell, published by the Board of Education of Disciples of Christ, 
Indianapolis. 
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one student-credit-hour. The teaching hour as 
used in this study represents one hour of lecture 
or discussion or one and one-half hours of in- 
struction in the laboratory or in scheduled quiz 
sections. 

In order to find the salary cost of each course, 
the percentage of the total salary cost of the in- 
structor by whom the course was offered, corre- 
sponding with the percentage of the instructor’s 
total teaching load allocated to that particular 
course, was charged to the course. “Salary” was 
considered to be the salary of the instructor plus 
the salaries of all the assistants employed for his 
course. This procedure was followed for every 
course offered in the college. The student-credit- 
hours produced by each course were computed 
by multiplying the enrollment in each course by 
the number of credit-hours it carried. The salary 





| TABLE III—SALARY COST PER STUDENT-CREDIT- 
HOUR FOR SELECTED COURSES AT A TYPICAL 

| LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF 1,000 STUDENTS 

| = 








Salary Cost 














per Student- 
| Enroll- Credit- 
| Course ment Hour 
English 2 (Section 1) ..... 37 $ 2.39 
Old Testament (Section 2) . 39 2.92 
ge Oa Seer 59 4.17 
History 33 (Section 1) .... 18 5.02 
Fee 17 5.58 
ERS re ng eae 36 6.38 
EE ea bd Ah kd wow bk 24 6.87 
ka oa wae ak ore 13 9.01 
' Home Economics 2 ........ 12 11.50 
ee a es eee 8 15.37 
SE OE ia oats dns eles 4 18.37 
Home Economics 31 ....... 6 21.81 
eee 3 25.50 
a oa leis ahs om sshaie< 3 34.25 | 
AR ere eo 1 55.28 
Mathematics 15 ........... 1 82.50 | 
Average (Arithmetic Mean) $ 7.10 
(Median) ........ 10.05 | 





cost of each course was then divided by the num- 
ber of student-credit-hours the course produced. 
This gives the salary cost of each course in terms 
of student-credit-hours. Similarly, to obtain the 
salary cost for student-credit-hours by depart- 
ments, the total salary cost of each department 
was divided by the number of student-credit- 
hours earned in the department. 

Table III shows the enrollments and the in- 
structional salary costs per student-credit-hour 
for a number of selected courses offered in a 
typical liberal arts college of 1,000 students. 

An examination of Table III shows that on the 
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average an expenditure of $7.10 in salary is re- 
quired to produce one hour of credit for one stu- 
dent in this college. A wide range of costs is 
noted among the various courses, from $2.39 for 
a credit in English 2 up to $82.50 for a credit in 
Mathematics 15. 

Table IV shows the instructionai salary costs 
per student-credit-hour by colleges and by de- 
partments in a university with an enrollment of 
354 students. 

Table IV shows that a wide variation exists 
among the various departments in the cost of 
producing an hour of credit. The college of 
pharmacy is decidedly less expensive than the 
average for the institution as a whole, while the 
school of law has a cost somewhat higher than 
the average. In the college of liberal arts, the 
department of home economics and the depart- 
ment of engineering stand out as the expensive 
departments. To a large degree these costs are 
influenced by student enrollments in the various 
departments although the range of salaries paid 
instructors also enters into the situation. 

In order to provide a program of studies 
academically sound, it is necessary in all colleges 
and universities to offer some courses and main- 
tain some departments that are more expensive 
per student-credit-hour than other courses and 
departments or than the respective averages for 


33 


the institution. No course or department should 
be condemned upon the basis of cost alone. How- 
ever, the fact that a course or department con- 
tinues through a period of years to be expensive 
is a sign that a careful study should be made to 
find out whether its contribution to the entire 
educational program is sufficiently great to war- 
rant its cost. 

Three principal factors affect the salary cost 
per student-credit-hour. The first is the salary of 
the instructor. Other things being equal, the in- 
structor with the lowest salary will be producing 
credits at the lowest cost. The second factor is 
the teaching hour load carried by the instructor 
since, other things being equal, the greater the 
load the lower the cost per unit. The third factor 
is the number of students enrolled. This, of 
course, conditions the credit-hour production of 
a course. 

Costs per student-credit-hour are valuable not 
only for comparison among the departments, 
courses and instructors within a single institution 
but also for comparisons among institutions. 
Table V shows salary costs per student-credit- 
hour separately by departments for several col- 
leges and universities, together with the salary 
cost for each department in the median institu- 
tion. 

When costs per student-credit-hour are com- 









































TABLE IV—INSTRUCTIONAL SALARY COSTS PER STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR BY COLLEGES AND BY 
DEPARTMENTS IN AN INSTITUTION OF 354 STUDENTS 
Total Instruc- Total Student- Cost per Student- 
tional Salaries, Credit-Hour Credit-Hour for 
First Semester, Load, First Se- Instructional 
College and Department 1928-1929 mester, 1928-1929 Salaries 
The College of Pharmacy ............... $ 2,550 459 $ 5.56 
ry 8 UE 8 eee re 3,900 343 11.37 
The College of Liberal Arts ............. 34,065 4,231 8.05 
xs a heh eo oo oa nee ee 3,175 592 5.36 
ES re oe ee eee 1,560 278 5.61 
Biology and Geology ................. 3,350 554 6.05 
Mathematics and Physics ............. 2,860 460 6.22 
bi cae aa se abi bdt Gd a aw 3,700 591 6.26 
Modern Languages* .................. 2,768 415 6.67 
ee es Lake dt wiley acew es 1,300 182 7.14 
a ae oe BN og 3,800 522 7.28 
Business Management ............... 2,215 281 7.88 
Foreign Languages and Literatures .. 3,550 448 7.92 
Education, Philosophy and Psychology . 2,750 281 9.79 
Religion and Freshman Lectures ...... 1,000 88 11.36 
EE 6ide en cadeidabeneaasaces 5,665 339 16.71 
AUEOUNE TMRUNOE wok ccc cnccccs 782 33 23.70 
ee ID, 6600-05024 4 Ube eee S a 2,000 75 26.67 
Total for Whole Institution ....... $40.515 5,033 $ 8.05 
1 Included also in the department of mathematics and physics. - ars 5s 
2 Included also in the department of foreign language and literatures. 














TABLE V 





SALARY COST PER STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR FOR EIGHT SUBJECTS AT TWELVE COLLEGES 





Institution Modern 
Number Biology Language English History Mathematics Economics Chemistry Language 
1 $3.27 $5.08 $3.64 $4.04 reese if | rere 
2 6.37 5.25 4.62 6.95 11.61 $17.52 8.80 $14.83 
3 er “ 4.48 2.09 cine... tanee | eens 18.51 
dq 2.67 3.08 1.83 4.54 5.12 - FAT 8.69 6.46 
5 3.11 4.69 5.14 3.62 10.29 9.01 9.29 15.00 
6 4.24 3.49 4.01 4.46 6.36 12.06 7.93 14.52 
7 3.14 5.40 4.61 5.73 7.01 carte 8.15 9.93 
8 6.26 3.24 3.53 3.88 4.82 6.14 2.51 4.18 
9 2.48 3.00 1.65 2.32 2.38 6.77 2.40 2.88 
10 3.83 3.08 4.16 5.46 6.99 Tre 6.99 si ae 
11 3.43 6.54 3.37 3.79 3.43 some 4.43 7.37 
12 3.67 3.62 2.51 4.61 7.50 7.09 2.90 11.68 
Median In- 
stitution $3.43 $3.62 $3.83 $4.40 $6.36 $7.47 $7.93 


puted by departments, it is of value to compute 
not only the salary cost but current cost and total 
cost as well. The current cost of a department 
is obtained by finding the sum of the salary cost, 
other direct costs and allocated overhead costs of 
the department. The overhead expenditure, 
which is allocated on a basis of total student 
hours, includes all items listed under budgetary 
headings, ‘Administration and General Ex- 
pense,” and “Operation and Maintenance of the 
Physical Plant.” Expenditures for the library 
under the budgetary heading “Instructional” are 
also included as overhead. Expenditures for 
“Specially Designated Objects Not Strictly Edu- 
cational” are not included in this overhead. To 
find the student-credit-hour current cost for a 
department, the current cost of the department 
is divided by the number of student-credit-hours 
in the department. 


Total Cost Includes Depreciation 


Total cost is the same as current cost except 
that a figure for depreciation is added. The de- 
preciation figure is allocated to departments on 
the same basis as other overhead charges. Total 
cost per student-credit-hour is then computed by 
dividing the total cost figure allocated to a de- 
partment or instructor by the number of student- 
credit-hours produced by that department or in- 
structor. Table VI shows comparative costs per 
student-credit-hour for ten colleges. 

The subject of unit costs should not be dis- 
missed without some cautions as to the uses and 
interpretations of such data. Attention has al- 
ready been drawn to the fact that costs per stu- 
dent, based upon annual carrying load, need to 
be interpreted with regard to the size of the in- 
stitution for which data are being studied. When 
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$10.80 | 


this factor is properly accounted for, a given cost 
per student may be used in two different ways: 
(1) as a measure of the quality of the educational 
offering and (2) as a measure of the efficiency of 
the administration of the college. 

Clearly these two measures work in exactly op- 
posite directions. In an institution with a higher 
than average cost per student, it is impossible, 
from this measure alone, to judge whether the 
educational offering is higher in quality than the 
average or whether the efficiency is lower than 
the average. If, however, some other objective 
measure of the quality of the educational offering 
is available, the cost per student may become an 
index of efficiency. On the other hand, if other 
objective measures of administrative efficiency 
are available, the cost per student may be in- 
terpreted into an index of quality of educational 
offering. 

Take, for illustration, an institution which has 
a higher than average cost per student and which 
also has a median size of class equal to or above 
the average, with very few small classes and very 
few large classes and a satisfactory per cent of 
total expenditures devoted to instruction. The 
measures of size of classes and percentage of 
funds devoted to instruction become objective 
measures of efficiency, and thus it might be possi- 
ble, in this instance, to interpret the higher than 
average cost per student as a higher than average 
quality of educational offering since the institu- 
tion is judged on the basis of efficiency. 

The other unit for the computation of costs 
that has been used in this report, the student- 
credit-hour, must also be interpreted cautiously. 
It has already been pointed out that this unit cost 
is affected principally by three factors—the in- 
structor’s salary, his teaching load and the en- 
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rollments in his classes. It is clearly impossible 
to bring all courses, all departments or all in- 
structors to a dead level of cost per student- 
credit-hour. 

In general, advanced classes will be smaller 
than elementary classes and elective classes will 
be smaller than required classes. Thus a given 
cost per student-credit-hour for a certain course 
should be interpreted first as to whether it is a 
freshman course, a senior course or a graduate 
course, and second as to whether it is a course re- 
quired for graduation or an elective course open 
to students with certain special interests. Some 
departments offer work primarily at the junior- 
college level while others offer a program princi- 
pally at the senior-college level. The low cost of 
the modern language courses shown in Table V 
may be partially explained on this basis. The 
second factor, that of being a graduation require- 
ment, also operates to keep modern languages at 
a low unit cost, since most of these institutions 
require foreign language for graduation. 


Class Size Depends on Subject 


It is generally recognized also that certain 
types of subject matter can be handled effectively 
in large classes while other subjects must be 
given in relatively small classes. Furthermore, 
it is generally recognized that certain types of 
subject matter constitute a heavier teaching load, 
hour for hour, than do other subjects. Both of 
these observations, while generally accepted to a 
certain extent, need a careful scientific study be- 
fore being accepted as absolutely proved. 

In illustration of the type of a subject which 
must be handled, according to current thought, 


TABLE VI—COMPARATIVE COSTS PER STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR IN TEN COLLEGES 
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in small classes, English composition may be 
selected. The same subject might also serve to 
illustrate a subject that is placing a heavy load on 
an instructor per teaching-hour due to the large 
amount of paper work involved. Perhaps a bet- 
ter illustration of the recognition of a heavy 
teaching load inherent in the nature of the sub- 
ject matter would be the rather universally ac- 
cepted principle of giving a lighter load in teach- 
ing hours in schools of law. 

Table V showed that in general the laboratory 
sciences of chemistry and home economics have 
high costs per student-credit-hour. The biologi- 
cal sciences, however, are at the extreme low end 
of the scale of costs by subjects. Data are not 
available upon which a final conclusion may be 
made as to the possibility of teaching chemistry 
and home economics in any less expensive way, 
nor does there appear to be any objective evidence 
of a contribution of these sciences to the cur- 
riculum sufficient to warrant their relatively high 
cost. As a matter of fact, the high cost in home 
economics is due largely to three factors: (1) 
the light load of teaching hours which most home 
economics instructors insist upon carrying; (2) 
the fact that the courses appeal to only half of 
the student group—the young women and (3) 
the heavy specialization of subject matter— 
equivalent to a double major—required to qualify 
teachers of home economics under the Smith- 
Hughes law. ; 

It is generally recognized also that higher 
salaries are more necessary in some departments 
than in others in order to attract equally well 
qualified instructors. A factor of this kind will 
obviously affect the cost per student-credit-hour 





Costs per Student-Credit-Hour 
Total Cost Current Cost 
(Sum of (Sum of Current Depre- 
Columns Columns Cost Other ciation 
Institution 2 and 5) 3 and 4) Salary Cost Than Salaries Cost 
Number (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
me Wades chou $ 4.60 $ 4.24 $ 2.59 $ 1.65 $ 0.36 
mi) “eigempeies 6.44 5.92 3.67 2.25 25 | 
Ds fa seeaees 6.90 6.40 3.88 2.52 50 | 
— re er ae 7.65 6.73 3.43 3.30 .92 
eer rere e 7.73 6.48 3.38 3.10 1.25 
By SV icdpueiecaenaars 9.58 8.80 5.02 3.78 .78 
, es ee 9.60 8.82 5.00 3.82 78 
er ee 9.85 8.85 5.50 3.35 1.00 
OG oe i eras 10.31 9.49 5.25 4.24 82 
ree 14.34 13.17 7.10 6.07 1.17 | 
Median Institution ... $ 8.66 $ 7.77 $ 4.23 $ 3.33 $ 0.80 | 
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by departments. When costs are compared among 
instructors, it is clear that, other things being 
equal, the instructor having the higher salary 
will have the higher cost per student-credit-hour. 
The tendency is usually to assign the higher 
salaried instructors to the more advanced classes. 
Thus the two factors combine to produce a higher 
unit cost. Certainly it would be a mistake to at- 
tempt to equalize costs by assigning the higher 
salaried instructors exclusively to elementary 
classes of large enrollment while lower salaried 
instructors, with correspondingly lower qualifica- 
tions, are assigned to the smaller advanced 
classes. Such an attempt would be a serious mis- 
use of unit costs. Similarly an attempt to adjust 
instructors’ salaries to take into account produc- 
tion of student-credit-hours and thus equalize 
salary cost per student-credit-hour probably 
would be a mistake. 


Credit-Hours Not of Equal Value 


In general, any attempt to equalize costs per 
student-credit-hour must take into account the 
fact that all credit-hours are probably not of 
equal value either to the educational objectives 
of the institution or to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual student. Such an analysis goes immedi- 
ately down to the bedrock of the educational 
philosophy on which the administration of the 
institution is based. It ought always to be pos- 
sible for an administration to justify a certain 
amount of inequality in costs between subjects on 
the basis of its own philosophical evaluation of 
the relative worth of the subjects. 

Such are some of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the use of a unit cost, such as the student- 
credit-hour. Particularly at the time of the 
planning of the budget such a measure becomes 
useful. Heads of departments should be supplied 
with information concerning the student-credit- 
hour costs of courses in their own departments, 
of the instructors in their department and of the 
department as a whole, together with compara- 
tive information concerning costs in other de- 
partments of the college. 

Expansions or retrenchments in the future pro- 
gram can then be justified to some extent on the 
basis of what will happen to the cost per student- 
credit-hour. Departments with a cost already 
considerably above the average for the institution 
as a whole should be called upon to justify very 
completely any request for an expansion. When 
confronted with unit cost figures for the whole 
institution, department heads are able to plan 
their own offerings with reference to the needs of 
the institution as a whole rather than from the 
selfish and isolated viewpoint of the welfare of a 
single department. 
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A Plan for Expert Supervision in 
the Fundamental Subjects 


The most important contribution that was 
made to the program of the National Education 
Association department of supervisors and direc- 
tors at the annual N. E. A. convention, was made 
by James F. Hosic of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, according to Robert J. White, assist- 
ant county superintendent of schools, Martinez, 
Contra Costa County, Calif., writing in the Sierra 
Educational News. 

Mr. White writes: 

“Professor Hosic raised the question of how the 
schools can get the expert supervision in regular 
subjects that they have had for some time in 
special subjects. He contended that many sub- 
jects that are of limited benefit to any except a 
very small proportion of students are oversuper- 
vised, while the fundamental subjects are neg- 
lected. His suggestion for a remedy was that 
teachers in all grades of the elementary schools 
should teach only their special subjects. 

“According to this plan a hundred pupils of 
about the same grade would be assigned to four 
teachers, each a specialist in one line of the work 
to be taught, and one of whom would be desig- 
nated as the group leader. He claimed that the 
group plan, since it bound together all the 
teachers dealing with that group of children, did 
away with the chief objections to the old strati- 
fied departmental plan in which teachers tended 
to group themselves around the subjects they 
taught rather than around the children they 
taught. Also that it was different from the 
platoon plan since it was not devised nor designed 
to fit a special school plant.” 





What Is Wrong With the Teaching 
of Modern Languages? 


Nineteen per cent of high-school pupils in mod- 
ern languages are flunking. Walter Kaulfers of 
Stanford has been trying to find out why this is 
so. One thousand boys and girls studying Span- 
ish were given intelligence tests. They were 
found to be above the average intelligence; this 
was true even of the flunkers. ‘“‘And so,” says 
Mr. Kaulfers, “the suspicion becomes strong that 
a high rate of mortality may be due rather to 
faults in the teaching and organization of the 
courses than to deficiencies in the pupils.”’ The 
trouble seems to be the tedium of the grammar 
method of teaching language and the fact that the 
teachers are specialists in language with little 
training in methods of education. 
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VY PHAT is supervision? Supervision of in- 
struction is the attempt to improve class- 
room procedure. Supervision seeks to 

improve the technique of instruction, teaching or 

the learning process. In the words of one super- 
visor, the supervisor’s job is to teach teachers 
how to teach. 

How can supervision improve teaching? ‘The 
function of supervision is the improvement of in- 
struction through the recognition of effective con- 
tent and methods and elimination of ineffective 
material and practice.”! In other words, the 
supervisor must know what constitutes good, or 
effective teaching and that which is poor, or in- 
effective. 

Is supervision important? There are still some 
persons who doubt the value of supervision of in- 
struction in the secondary school. This matter, 
however, will not be argued here. That supervi- 
sion is both important and necessary is assumed 
throughout this article. Prof. Thomas H. Briggs 
says, “Instruction is the most important activity 
going on in a school, and the improvement of in- 
struction is the most important aim a principal 
should have in mind.” It is also true, probably, 
that criticism is directed more against faulty su- 
pervision than against supervision itself. 

What does supervision in high schools include? 
A too narrow conception sometimes holds that the 
visiting of classes constitutes all there is to super- 
vision. Supervision is broader. Without at- 
tempting to be encyclopedic or exhaustive, the 
following are some of the duties that the capable, 





1 Bacon, Francis L., Supervision in Secondary Schools, Proceedings 
of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Boston, 1928, Page 131. 
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Obstacles to Supervision 


and Means 
of 
Overcoming 


Them 


By HERBERT H. HELBLE, A.M., 


PRINCIPAL, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, APPLETON, WIS. 


conscientious supervisor will be performing in 
his attempts to improve classroom instruction: 
visiting classes; conferring with individual teach- 
ers; conferring with teacher groups; studying, 
reading, investigating and otherwise preparing 
himself for these visits and conferences; prepar- 
ing and distributing bulletins relative to improve- 
ment of classroom instruction; initiating and 
carrying on classroom experiments, tests and 
demonstrations; formulating and determining 
courses of study, teaching schedules, curriculum 
reorganization, teaching methods, references and 
outside readings; selecting texts and other class- 
room tools; assisting in hiring teachers; curricu- 
larizing the extra-curricular; providing for inter- 
visitation of teachers in and out of the local school 
system; delegating and sharing supervisory du- 
ties with the superintendent, heads of depart- 
ments, special subject supervisors, state depart- 
ment of public instruction and other supervisory 
services that are now available in some places. 
The University of Wisconsin has recently or- 
ganized and is now offering to Wisconsin high 
schools such service for its own graduates. 


Ignorance of Good Teaching Is Obstacle 


What are some of the obstacles that are en- 
countered in supervision in high schools and how 
may they be overcome? The chief obstacle, in 
the opinion of many, is ignorance on the part of 
secondary-school administrators of what consti- 
tutes good and poor teaching and lack of ability 
to improve teaching. According to Francis L. 
Bacon, past president, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, “the secondary 
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school knows little and does less about supervi- 
sion.”' Principals, generally, do not recognize 
good or poor teaching when they see it. Perusal 
of the literature on supervision as well as the per- 
sonal experience of many high-school principals 
bear out this statement. Bacon, McAndrews, 
Adair and Judd all mentioned it at a recent meet- 
ing devoted to the problem of supervision in the 
secondary school. How remedy this state of af- 
fairs? The only remedy is to know more and do 
more supervision. This statement is more easily 
said than carried out. Nevertheless, it puts the 
problem squarely up to the high-school principal. 
“Without knowledge the people perish.” Without 
supervision, the high school does not deserve the 
name. The principal, and none other, must over- 
come the obstacle of ignorance of good and poor 
teaching. 

A further difficulty is the faulty training given 
to teachers and administrators of the secondary 
school. High-school teachers and supervisors are 
filled up with subject matter and book content 
materials. Strangely, although teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools have been strikingly success- 
ful in influencing the development and practice 
of supervision in the elementary school, they have 
not had a similar influence in the secondary 
school. Teachers’ colleges must recognize the im- 
portance of this problem and proceed to train 
their students for supervision in the secondary 
school. 


Importance of Swpervision Overlooked 


Another problem, closely allied to the two just 
discussed, is the inability of school boards and 
superintendents of schools to recognize good and 
poor teaching when they see it. Much of this 
shortcoming is caused, as in the case of principals 
and of teachers’ colleges, by the failure to ap- 
preciate and recognize the significance and im- 
portance of supervision. ‘These authorities fre- 
quently give promotions to principalships of high 
schools, grant salary increases and otherwise 
show a lack of realization of what really con- 
stitutes good high-school administration for rea- 
sons other than the betterment of teaching in the 
high school. To improve this situation, a proper 
recognition on the part of school boards and 
superintendents of the place of supervision in the 
secondary-school program is necessary. Such 
recognition will lead to salary and other prefer- 
ences for the high-school principal who is a 
capable, effective high-school supervisor. The 
principal, himself, can be a prime factor of the 

1 Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Boston, February, 1928, Bulletin No. 20. This bul- 


letin may be secured from Secretary H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Il. 
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greatest importance in helping bring about this 
change of attitude by demonstrating and proving 
the value of effective supervision. 

Another obstacle that prevents many principals 
from doing effective supervision is so-called lack 
of time. In a recent study of nearly a hundred 
high-school principalships in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, such duties as schedule making, necessary 
social functions in and out of school, preparing 
budgets and supervising the finances of school 
activities, giving and administering vocational, 
educational, personal and character guidance, 
extra-curriculars, teaching, performing clerical 
and janitorial duties and attending to various 
community demands were listed most frequently 
by high-school principals as time consumers. 


Principal Has Many Duties 


That the high-school principal is overwhelmed 
with a multitude of pressing duties, many of 
which confront him with arresting insistence, is 
realized by those who have had the responsibility 
of directing a high school. 

While I do not wish to underestimate the load 
now carried by many principals, it is a psycho- 
logical truth that “we find time to do those things 
we like to do” and that “we enjoy doing those 
things we do best.” If we, as high-school prin- 
cipals, actually like supervision, we will find time 
for it. If we are adept, skillful and effective at 
supervision we will enjoy it. Is it not largely be- 
cause of our ineptness and ineffectiveness as 
supervisors that we lack time for supervision? 
The principal can by delegating minor duties 
create for himself a larger margin of time for 
supervision. Effective organization of his school 
will require the assistance of deans, student and 
home room advisers, vocational advisers, assistant 
principals, monitorial helpers and the like. Paid 
office and other assistance required in order to 
free the principal for such a program of super- 
vision can usually be secured if the effectiveness 
of such supervision is demonstrated to the school 
board and to the superintendent. A _ principal 
who continues to feel that he is attaining his 
maximum effectiveness while performing clerical, 
janitorial or monitorial duties is, unfortunately, 
occupying the wrong chair in the institution he 
presumably directs. 

Once the principal has secured the time neces- 
sary for an effective program of supervision, he 
should make a definite schedule for supervisory 
duties and then adhere to it, regardless of office 
callers, agents, telephone calls and other inter- 
ruptions. The high-school principal is accessible 


1 Thomas H. Briggs, theses presented to class in supervision, at Co- 
lumbia University, summer of 1926. 
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Here the supervising principal is shown conferring with the faculty of his school. 


altogether too much these days to anyone and 
everyone. In schools enrolling from 200 to 1,000 
pupils, the principal can at least make the at- 
tempt to budget his time. In schools enrolling 
less than 200 or more than 1,000 pupils, other 
factors enter in which prevent any really effec- 
tive supervision of instruction on the part of the 
high-school principal. 

As soon as the principalship is thought of as 
a supervisory rather than as an administrative 
and clerical position, then the high-school prin- 
cipal, in the words of Prof. Charles H. Judd, will 
“approach his task as a scientist should.” 


Teachers Resent Supervision 


What high-school principal has not run up 
against the obstacle of teachers, principally, but 
also patrons and school-board members, who are 
antagonistic to and resent his attempts at super- 
vision? Such an attitude will test his courage 
and mettle to the utmost. There are as many 
cures as there are causes for such unprofessional 
attitudes. Some will require personality adjust- 
ments; some are simply unadjustable. Some will 
involve the painfully slow and tortuous methods 
of changing emotionalized attitudes, habit and 
training fixations. How to get an old teacher to 
respond properly to supervision by a young prin- 
cipal is a problem that may defy his best efforts. 

It is extremely easy under such difficulties to 
lack time for supervision. Right here is a cru- 


cial test that will largely determine whether or 
not he is to become a supervising principal or a 
business manager of his school. 

Let the principal try to win the confidence of 
those who oppose his supervisory efforts. Above 
all, let him show all critics and doubters why, 
and prove by evidence how supervision is worth 
while and effective in improving teaching. Such 
objective evidence is becoming increasingly avail- 
able to the scientifically minded principal. <A 
number of the newer techniques or instruments 
of measurement and testing at this point may 
well become invaluable to the determined prin- 
cipal. Several that are being found useful in 
high schools to-day are Morrison’s “Attention 
Technique,” Brueckner’s “Time Analysis,” Torg- 
erson’s “Diagnostic Rating Scale,” and Barr’s 
‘Activities’ Check List.” 

It ought not to be necessary to add that tact 
of a high order and other virtues of personality 
are necessary to overcome this obstacle of antag- 
onism. The temptation and opportunity to exer- 
cise autocracy and dictation in such cases may 
exist. Autocracy on the part of the supervisor is 
in itself an obstacle to supervision. Democracy 
in supervision is essential. The spiritual truth 
that we gain only if we give is nowhere more true 
than in supervision. To secure cooperation and 
results from supervision, we must request and 
suggest rather than command. This requires re- 
spect for the personality of co-workers. 
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In establishing helpful and confidential con- 
tacts with the teacher, a supervisory visit should 
always be followed by a conference between su- 
pervisor and teacher. Often opportunity for 
such conference exists in the classroom during 
the visit of the principal. Such conferences, on 
the ground floor as it were, have been found 
highly effective by some principals. 

Improvement of instruction in high schools re- 
quires a broad knowledge of subject matter and 
method in a number of fields. This our princi- 
pals, generally, do not have, which is another 
reason for delegating and deputizing minor 
duties. Much of this necessary knowledge can be 
obtained by the principal at summer schools. 
Perplexed high-school principals would like to 
have teachers’ colleges and universities organize 
and ofier orientation or contact courses in a num- 
ber of subject fields both in the under-graduate 
course and in the graduate summer-school course. 
The principal’s professional reading will also 
need to be broadened to include fields other than 
that of his major in college. 

Until recently, a serious obstacle to effective 
supervision has been the lack of objective, valid 
and reliable standards of testing the results of 
teaching. Only as we are able to analyze actual 
classroom activities can we find answers to the 
problems of supervision. A number of these ob- 
jective standards have lately become available and 
others are being prepared. These tests enable the 
supervisor to discover what good teaching in the 
classroom is. They are free from subjective con- 
siderations. The high-school principal can assist 
in the development of such instruments of meas- 
urement. He can not only use those that are 
available but he can also assist in preparing ob- 
jective, reliable and valid standards in his school 
and with his teachers. 


Supervision Too Often Mechanical 


Supervision sometimes becomes technical and 
mechanical. C. J. Anderson had this in mind 
when he said recently, “We pay too much atten- 
tion to methods and the machinery of teaching 
and not enough to basic, underlying principles of 
good teaching.” Overemphasis on scientific and 
objective-mindedness on the part of the principal 
may cause us to press too far in this direction. 
To safeguard against this danger, we need to de- 
velop a philosophy of education as well as a phil- 
osophy of supervision. High-school people, gen- 
erally, need to know better than they do what 
they are striving for and how to attain it. 

The supervisor’s visits may become excessively 
formal. Formality, or anything resembling it, 
has no place in a plan of democratic supervision. 
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Formality is encouraged by waiting too long be- 
fore visiting a new or beginning teacher. New 
teachers will not have a chance to fix wrong emo- 
tionalized attitudes towards their supervisors if 
they are visited several times during the first 
month. By entering into the spirit of the class 
he visits, informality is engendered. Let him 
borrow a book, participate in speech, music and 
other class exercises. This usually brings about 
a more approachable attitude on the part of the 
teacher observed and helps remove tension and 
strain. But the supervisor should also remember 
his old, experienced teachers. Like others, he 
may feel that the older, experienced teachers do 
not need supervision. This, too, is an obstacle 
that needs to be overcome. The older, better and 
more experienced the teacher, the more will ef- 
fective supervision help her. 


Sustained Personal Effort Necessary 


Supervision is frequently without plan or pur- 
pose. Much of it is of the hit-and-miss, casual, 
incidental, class-inspection-visitation kind. If 
supervision is to be made really effective, the 
principal must lay his plans carefully in advance. 
He should decide upon certain objectives he 
hopes through his supervision to attain for the 
class, the subject or the teacher. To do this ade- 
quately will require sustained personal effort. 
Testing and evaluating are necessary to determine 
whether his objectives have been reached. Really 
to get what he is after may require stating and 
restating his point of view in his own mind and 
to the teacher or teacher group. In short, a 
program of supervision is necessary if results are 
achieved. 

At the risk of inviting criticism for repetition, 
let it be said again that sustained personal effort 
on the part of the principal is absolutely essen- 
tial. The principal owes it to himself, to his 
teachers and to the effectiveness of his super- 
vision to continue supervision at any given time 
until a unit, an experiment, a problem, a project 
or a contract has been completed before he may 
come to a sound conclusion or give helpful sug- 
gestions and criticisms. He will need to reserve 
judgment. It is not necessary to come to any 
definite conclusion following each visit or con- 
ference. By concentrating on a few problems, a 
few subjects and a few teachers at one time, and 
then carrying on and following through until a 
given supervisory problem has been solved, in- 
creased effectiveness will result. As part of a 
program of supervision, a simple record system 
will greatly assist. The supervisor ought to keep 
records of his visits, conferences and conclusions 
from day to day and from year to year, for the 
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sake of comparisons and in order to note the 
progress of his teachers, their teaching and his 
own supervision. 

Several other obstacles to supervision in the 
secondary school may be given brief mention 
here. Supervision, like everything worth while, 
costs money. With the general expansion of 
high-school activities that has taken place in ad- 
dition to the constantly increasing enrollments, 
the public generally and school boards and super- 
intendents of schools particularly may not care 
to supply the additional funds that a really ade- 
quate and helpful program of supervision may 
require. Supervision of instruction is a compar- 
ative newcomer among the items of the school 
budget and may suffer accordingly. 

Traditional subject matter and stereotyped 
college entrance requirements also make super- 
vision more difficult. These obstacles may well 
prove insuperable to the individual principal. 
Relief, however, is in sight. Curriculum re- 
organization is going on throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. College entrance re- 
quirements are being liberalized. Complete re- 
moval of these restrictions will come about only 
as the senior or four-year high school secures the 
same independence from domination that the 
junior high school has secured. 

Finally, high-school principals frequently lack 
tenure and authority to inaugurate and carry 
through programs of supervision. Relief here, 
again, is largely beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual principal but must be forthcoming as the 
result of the awakened convictions of the public, 
school boards and superintendents that supervi- 
sion is worth while and needs the support of all. 





The Weekly School Page in the 
County or City Newspaper 


What are the advantages to the school of the 
weekly school page printed in the county paper 
or city daily? 

According to Evaline Harrington, West High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, in an address made at 
the Atlanta convention of the National Education 
Association, the advantages of the school page are 
that it informs the public by concentrating on 
class procedure and activities, emphasizes scho- 
lastic achievements, affords practice in English 
composition, gives actual contact with printers 
and newspaper offices in towns, means no outlay 
of money for the school and brings the school, 
the home and the community closer together. In 
cities news from different schools promotes 
friendly competition. 
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The advantages to the paper printing a school 
page were enumerated by Miss Harrington as 
follows: It increases circulation. Relatives buy 
papers that contain their children’s names and 
school people send for extra copies. It builds for 
the future in that children establish a habit for 
the paper printing the school page and acquire a 
newspaper sense, become intelligent readers and 
develop into regular subscribers. It increases the 
self-respect of the paper and its standing in the 
community if it fosters the all pervading interest 
that the general public is taking in public educa- 
tion. Its influence thus helps to pass bond issues 
and to promote a building campaign. By putting 
emphasis on achievements of mind and hand and 
the healthful phases of normal development, it 
counteracts the morbid interest in crime news. 





Keeping a Complete System of 
High-School Records 


Every high school should have a complete sys- 
tem of records, according to T. E. Osborn, state 
high-school supervisor for Kansas writing in the 
Kansas Teacher. This system should be com- 
posed of a method of checking up and keeping 
the attendance of each pupil who attends the 
school, a pocket grade book for the teacher in 
which a record of grades made by the pupils in 
recitation, written tests and examinations is kept 
and a permanent record which may be safely kept 
from year to year. This permanent record is 
usually a sheet or card for each student showing 
his entire high-school record. 

A permanent record should, Mr. Osborn writes, 
include all of the items of information required 
on a transcript for college entrance. The follow- 
ing essential items should be included: 

List of subjects by years as taken by the pupil; 
number of recitations a week; length of recita- 
tions in minutes; number of laboratory periods a 
week; length of laboratory periods in minutes; 
grade given in the subject; number of units 
credit; a summary of each year’s attendance. 

The following nonessential items are desirable 
on a permanent record: list of books read by the 
pupil during his high-school course; record of 
extra-curricular activities engaged in by the 
pupil; record of intelligence and achievement 
tests taken by the pupil. 

It is the duty and obligation of the head of the 
school, Mr. Osborn emphasizes, to see that the rec- 
ords are accurately kept and that they are pro- 
tected against destruction by fire. A fireproof 
safe or vault should be provided for the perma- 
nent records of the school. 
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The Teacher as a Confessor 


School instructors have great opportunity to aid in proper develop- 
ment of children suffering from mental irregularities by gaining 
their confidence and encouraging the expression of their difficulties 


By M. V. O’SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


ODERN psychology lays great emphasis 
upon the need of expression in order to 
preserve a proper balance in human life. 
I have been reviewing some striking evidence 
relating to this matter in studying the description 
of cases of boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve or thirteen and eighteen or nineteen who 
are or have been suffering with some form of 
nervous or mental irregularities. The specialist 
who treated these cases told me that a large 
proportion of the difficulties were caused by un- 
due repression of the individual’s thoughts and 
feelings. He maintained that it is practically im- 
possible for boys and girls in the teens to preserve 
nervous and mental health unless they can quite 
freely convey their thoughts and feelings to 
others. He said that in the cases he had treated 
some of the repression was due to the harsh treat- 
ment that the victims had received at the hands 
of parents and teachers, but others appeared to 
have become self-centered without any external 
influence so far as could be traced. However, the 
physician said that if one could unravel the life 
of an individual who had become morbidly self- 
centered, it would be found that he had had some 
experience back in his career that had resulted in 
clamping the breaks on his expression so that he 
was compelled to live within until he lost the 
power to communicate his thoughts and feelings 
readily to the people about him. 


Human to Talk Freely 


It is probable that nature has so constructed 
every normal individual that he will freely cite 
his experiences to his associates in order that they 
may profit by any valuable views he can present 
and so that he may gain the benefit of the ex- 
periences of others. If individuals had been so 
constructed that they would be willing to live en- 
tirely within themselves we could never have had 
human society as we know it to-day. If nature 


had not compelled an individual to share what- 
ever he thinks, feels or discovers with others, the 
race never would have developed beyond the most 
primitive stage. In any group in which each in- 


dividual lives unto himself, apart from his fel- 
lows, any one individual must rely almost com- 
pletely upon himself in solving the problems of 
life. 

But in human society as we have it now, any 
one individual is the heir of almost unnumbered 
millions who preceded him and of millions who 
are living to-day, all of whom have either left a 
record of their thoughts and feelings and their 
discoveries in solving problems of life, or who are 
now making a record or are communicating orally 
to their associates how they think and feel about 
their situations in daily life. Apparently nature 
does not wish any individual to survive who is 
wholly noncommunicative because he is a weak 
unit in the social group, and if his kind should 
prosper, human society would break down. So 
nature does in a way destroy the individual whose 
life becomes largely subjective or else who does 
not reveal his experiences. When an individual 
becomes nervously and mentally unstable he is on 
the road to destruction, and the most pathetic 
and cruel form of destruction at that. 


Repressions Are Dangerous 


Undoubtedly readers of “Normal Instructor— 
Primary Plans” are familiar with the fact that 
present day psychology is concerned to a con- 
siderable extent with the subconscious part of the 
mental life. Most psychologists believe that a 
large proportion of any normal person’s activities 
originate in subconsciousness. There are urges 
or driving forces that lie beneath consciousness. 
When these urges are completely repressed they 
tend to establish associations with other elements 
in subconsciousness and in this way they build up 
what are becoming so frequently and popularly 
spoken of to-day as complexes. People are said 
to have a complex in relation to this thing or that, 
and it is meant that an individual has become the 
victim of certain driving forces in his life that 
are constantly urging him into activities not har- 
moniously adapted to the situations in which he 
is placed. He is really alienated from his environ- 
ment because he cannot, or at least does not adapt 
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his action to the requirements of his environment. 
He acts so as to increase instead of decrease the 
disharmonies of his life; he irritates people about 
him or he is suspicious of their motives and never 
acts confidently and naturally with them, or he is 
morbidly selfconscious in the presence of certain 
persons. It is the view of psychologists to-day 
that these complexes would never become estab- 
lished if the individual lived a normal mental 
life and revealed his experiences so that they 
would not be repressed in subconsciousness and 
form connections out of harmony with the life he 
should live. 


Victims of Many Fears 


If one could analyze the subconscious life of an 
individual who is withdrawing within himself 
probably it would be found that he is the victim 
of fears of one kind or another. It may be that 
he has become morbidly afraid of reciting in the 
classroom. I have been reviewing the testimony 
of a number of persons who have described fears 
of this kind. Here is a typical case. When this 
man was twelve years of age he broke down in 
reading one day in school when visitors were 
present. This made such a deep impression upon 
him that he was never able thereafter to read 
without terror lest he should break down. And 
to this day, though he is a mature man, he is un- 
able to read for others although he regards his 
difficulty as wholly irrational and is angered at 
himself because of his timidity. But there is that 
experience embedded in his subconscious life and 
apparently it cannot be overcome. He testified 
that usually he told his teacher that he did not 
know his lesson in order to avoid the awful ex- 
perience of trying to read, and he was frequently 
chastised because he had not prepared his lesson. 
And the farther he went with it the more difficult 
it became to tell the real reason why he could not 
read. The fact is that he never divulged it to 
anyone until he told the story in this investiga- 
tion. Probably there are many pupils like him in 
the schools who are condemned for fears that are 
due to terror of recitation, but the individual him- 
self misrepresents his condition because he thinks 
it is evidence of weakness. So long as it remains 
a secret with him probably the fear never can be 
overcome, and what is worse, it will work harm 
in his whole mental life. Students of juvenile de- 
linquency believe that these repressed experiences 
often are the cause of misdemeanors such as ly- 
ing and stealing. 

There are other fears from which children 
often suffer without communicating the fact to 
anyone. One pupil may contract a morbid fear 


of another pupil although actually he has never 
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been harmed by that pupil. Psychologists find 
this to be rather frequent in human life—it even 
exists in adult life. It may be wholly irrational 
but it is nevertheless potent for harm in the vic- 
tim’s intellectual and emotional life. He will not 
tell anyone and so the fear grows by being re- 
pressed and works up for itself a complex that 
may handicap the victim in various ways. 

Then there are morbid fears of thunder and 
lightning so that a child may live in almost con- 
stant dread of a possible thunderstorm. There 
are fears of animals, particularly snakes, and this 
fear may prevent an individual from securing 
sound sleep—the fear showing itself in terrified 
dreams. And so there are other fears that attack 
children. If they could be communicated freely 
to someone in whom the individual had confidence 
because of his knowledge and authority, and if 
this person could substitute for the fear an idea 
of confidence or safety or protection, the victim 
could be cured of his malady. But if it continues 
it will work serious harm in his nervous stability 
and his mental life. 

Investigations have shown that at the approach 
of puberty many children become morbid about 
their health. They think they are being attacked 
by some disease, often a mental disease. If they 
read a symptoms-sheet sent out by a patent medi- 
cine manufacturer they find evidence that they 
are suffering from one or another of the afflictions 
described. Numerous instances have been re- 
ported by psychologists of children who have for 
years lived in terror of some malady that they 
have believed was about to overwhelm them. 
Children of this age will readily become the vic- 
tims of patent medicine vendors because they are 
so open to suggestion in the matter of disease. 
They brood over what they think is some weak- 
ness but they cannot confess it, with the result 
that the longer it is repressed the more firmly it 
tends to become established and the more widely 
it forms harmful connections in the mental life. 


Early Interest Shown in Religion 


Many teachers do not appreciate that as early 
as the age of thirteen some children become seri- 
ously concerned about religious matters and espe- 
cially about their own destiny. At this age there 
is usually a great upheaval in the emotional life. 
Investigations have shown that this is the age 
when genuine religious feeling becomes manifest. 
The phenomena of conversion are observed more 
frequently between the ages of thirteen and six- 
teen than at any other age. If in this religious 
awakening the individual can communicate freely 
to one who can help him out of intellectual per- 
plexities, the religious life will develop normally, 
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but if conflict is developed and it cannot be solved, 
there is likely to be very serious disturbance in 
the individual’s mental life. Probably there is no 
phase of personal experience that some indi- 
viduals find more difficult to communicate than 
religious doubts or perplexities, and a consider- 
able proportion of boys and girls between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen or seventeen suffer 
in their intellectual and emotional life because 
they cannot or do not reveal their doubts, per- 
plexities and problems to persons in whom they 
should have confidence and whose counsel would 
be a source of much comfort and assurance to 
them. 


Conscious of Personal Appearance 


At the approach of puberty many children be- 
come extremely conscious of personal appearance 
and they are apt to become more or less morbid 
about imagined pecularities that they think at- 
tract the unfavorable attention of their com- 
panions. When they fall into this condition they 
misinterpret the attitudes and expressions of 
those about them and, unfortunately, the older 
they grow the more convinced they become that 
they are not like other persons. When they brood 
over this matter they develop a complex that 
causes them to feel and to act as though they were 
not as good or not as capable or as presentable as 
others. They do not communicate their feelings 
about themselves to others and this is why they 
persist in believing that they are peculiar. If 
they could once reveal their thoughts about them- 
selves to any person whose judgment they re- 
spected, and if this person could show them that 
they are entirely wrong and could make light of 
what they have taken so seriously, they might be 
completely relieved. 

What is required in all these cases is that the 
victim of these morbid ideas and feelings that are 
repressed should have someone to whom he may 
confess freely and that person must be one whom 
he believes has much more extensive knowledge 
and experience than he has and whose advice and 
counsel can be depended upon. 

Of course, the parent ought to be a child’s con- 
fessor but this is not usually the case. There is a 
peculiar reticence on the part of most children to 
reveal their personal experiences to their parents, 
and even if they did reveal them they would not 
have such confidence in their judgment as they 
would have ordinarily in the judgment of a 
teacher whom they regarded highly. A child has 
grown up with his parents and so they do not 
seem to be quite so remarkable as the teacher 
whose imperfections and shortcomings are not 
familiar to the child. For this reason the counsel of 
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a teacher who can gain the confidence of a child 
is likely to have much more weight in dislodging 
disturbing fears or obsessions of any sort than is 
the counsel of a parent. It is something like the 
influence that faith healers exert over subjects. 
These healers appear to have vastly greater wis- 
dom, insight and power than ordinary persons and 
so what they say takes much greater effect in the 
life of the individual than what his acquaintances 
say to him. As a rule, one who has had long 
acquaintance with another person may have great 
fondness and regard for him, but this person can- 
not exert a profound influence upon the indi- 
vidual’s life in changing the current of his 
thought and feeling because this current has be- 
come established during the acquaintance with 
the person. A new personality must enter in 
order to change it and this personality must ap- 
peal to the individual as being superior to himself 
and to his associates. 

Every teacher ought to aspire to be a confessor 
to her pupils. Anyone who is reasonably keen in 
reading human nature can detect pupils in her 
classroom who are struggling with one or another 
of the mental problems that beset children as they 
approach puberty. Then, if she could woo the 
confidence of these children without their know- 
ing it and could subtly draw them out of them- 
selves, undoubtedly she could relieve them of 
strain and stress that otherwise might never be 
relieved. It is a fine art to lead a young person to 
reveal secrets that he has concealed from his 
parents and even from his companions, but it is 
worth while for a teacher to try to cultivate those 
qualities that gain the confidence of children so 
that the repressions that hold back the experi- 
ences that they ought to communicate may be 
lifted. 





Directing the Reading of Georgia 
School Children 


Vacation reading among the school children of 
Georgia is encouraged by the Georgia State 
Library Commission which organizes reading 
clubs and supplies a list of twenty-five books 
suited to the age and grade of the pupils enrolled. 
A child may borrow two books at a time. 

For reading ten books and giving a brief sum- 
mary of them in a notebook supplied by the li- 
brary, he receives a certificate. For reading all 
twenty-five of the books he is given a gold star 
certificate. Last summer 1,875 books were loaned. 
Of the 735 children enrolled in the reading clubs. 
335 have received certificates. The plan has been 
in operation three years. 
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Here is shown a pro- 
jector similar to the 
one used in carrying 
out the educational ex- 
periment of teaching 
by means of talking 
pictures. 


student at Columbia University, came to 
me with an interesting plan. Mr. Lewin had 
obtained a year’s leave of absence from his duties 
in the Newark public schools for the purpose of 
making a special study of sound motion pictures 


| ; ARLY last Spring William Lewin, a graduate 


as applied to visual education. His plan was to 
conduct a series of experiments at Teachers Col- 
lege to determine the reaction of prominent edu- 
cators to this new medium of expression — the 
talkies. He asked me if I would cooperate in mak- 
ing a picture that would show how subjects might 
be taught more easily and impressively by talking 
motion pictures. He assured me that a distributor 
of talking picture apparatus would cooperate in 
furnishing the equipment necessary to this experi- 
ment. 


Picture Shows Industrial Plants 


Through that company, in conjunction with a 
talking picture corporation, a picture was pre- 
pared in which the audience was taken through an 
automobile factory, a newspaper plant and a big 
rug mill. As each picture was shown, I explained 
its purpose and pointed out the important items 
for the students’ consideration. Following the in- 
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Teaching 
by 
Talkies 


3y HARRY D. KITSON, 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


dustrial scenes we introduced, through these talk- 
ing pictures, world-famous personalities such as 
Lloyd George, Mussolini, Bernard Shaw, Sir Er- 
nest Benn and President Hoover, permitting the 
students to see and hear leading figures in inter- 
national affairs. 


Audiences Approve Film 


This picture, two reels in length, was shown at 
Teachers College every afternoon for a week. The 
audience consisted for the most part of teachers, 
principals, professors, librarians and supervisors. 
Questionnaires were distributed asking their 
opinions as to the effectiveness of talking pic- 
tures as an educational aid. Eight performances 
were given in all, with a total attendance of ap- 
proximately 1,500. So interesting and satisfac- 
tory were the results that Mr. Lewin decided to 
continue his experiment at as many of the leading 
summer schools in session throughout the 
country as possible. y 

Accordingly arrangements were made with the 
universities of Wisconsin, California, Southern 
California, Cornell, Indiana, Leland Stanford, 
Michigan, Kansas and Chicago. Arrangements 
were made with the distributors of the apparatus 
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to furnish the equipment and operators for these 
experiments. The equipment used was a portable 
sound system consisting of a projector, amplifier, 
horn and screen. This equipment was packed in 
four specially designed and wired trunks and 
transported from place to place with little trouble 
or inconvenience. 


Few Doubt Value of Pictures 


The results of the experiments at these eleven 
universities, most of which were in the Middle 
West and the Far West, are most interesting to 
the student of visual education or vocational guid- 
ance. Let us consider for a moment a few inter- 
esting statistics in connection with these experi- 
ments. Fifty-six showings were made to audiences 
approximating 6,700. Of those attending 2,537 
turned in questionnaires. Of these 1,258 were 
teachers, 326 were principals of schools, 165 were 
professors, 352 were students, four were college 
presidents and the balance were librarians, deans, 
authors, editors, lawyers and critics. Of the total 
number of questionnaires, only 37 expressed doubt 
as to the value of talking motion pictures as an 


Many business executives have become interested in the 
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educational medium. Enthusiastic comments were 
made by 1,125. 
The leading advantages of this new medium for 

education were given in the following order: 
1. More stimulating and interesting. 
2. Gives information otherwise unobtainable in 

classroom. 

More realistic. 

Excels in revealing personality. 

Democratizes education. 

More lasting impression. 


Aids Work of Teachers 


From my personal contact with the experiment, 
I would not for a moment predict that the talk- 
ing picture is going to supplant the teacher but 
rather that it will intensify his efforts. Personal 
contact between teacher and pupil is most impor- 
tant; so, of course, are classroom discussions. 
However, it does seem that certain subjects can be 
presented in a much more interesting and impres- 
sive way than heretofore by the aid of this new 
medium. Furthermore, talking pictures will en- 
able audiences who are scattered all over the coun- 
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possibilities of using educational talking pictures as a 


valuable aid in instructing and helping their office and sales staffs. 
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A portable sound system such as is shown here may be set up in any room within a short time. The two cables shown 
are the only connections made between the projector and the amplifier. 


try to see and hear leaders in world events and 
famous educators. 

It may be interesting to note the comments of 
university newspapers where these experiments 
were held. In an editorial the Leland Stanford 
newspaper says: 


College Papers Enthusiastic 


“Education is about to take a long step forward. 
At a program last night, given to members of the 
faculty as a preview of the regularly scheduled 
presentation for to-day, an electric company 
showed its latest development—the educational 
talkie. Admittedly an experiment, this innova- 
tion seems destined to change in no small measure 
the educational methods in vogue to-day. College 
professors will have their delicate methods of re- 
search preserved for countless observers. Small 
country grammar and high schools will have 
skilled methods of instruction brought to their 
very doorsteps . . . visual education will find its 
most fertile home in the lines of scientific work. 
Chemistry, physics, geology, biology, medicine, ge- 
ography, are studies in which this new method of 


instruction will be of the greatest aid. The social 
sciences—history, political science, economics, 
world commerce—likewise will be benefited.” 

The University of Indiana’s newspaper re- 
marks: 

“Talking films are expected to be particularly 
valuable in vocational guidance courses where 
they will provide all the sensations of an actual 
visit to manufacturing plants without the disad- 
vantage and expense of a long observation tour. 
The problem of imparting information in this field 
is simplified because with the film of the people 
at work, a running commentary from the teacher 
may be used to explain the various processes.” 


Development Depends Upon Cooperation 


The speed with which talkies develop in the 
educational field depends in my opinion upon to 
what extent educators and producers of film will 
mutually cooperate. School systems and other ed- 
ucational institutions undoubtedly will install 
sound projection apparatus in order to be in a posi- 
tion to show the latest educational sound pictures. 
Producers will develop the new pictures as rapid- 
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ly as a reasonable outlet is apparent. The two 
fields must develop more or less simultaneously 
and with complete mutual understanding. 

As is always the case in new pioneering enter- 
prises, a few organizations will take the initiative, 
both in the preparation of suitable film and in the 
installation of apparatus. I believe that during 
the coming college year several of the leading unf- 
versities will have talking picture apparatus in 
use and will themselves prepare a certain amount 
of film for visual education work. 

The sound motion picture presents advantages 
over the old silent type which are indisputable. 
As much can be condensed into one reel of sound 
film as formerly was required by three reels of 
silent, at no more cost. Furthermore, voice and 
music and sound effects are great forces in creat- 
ing attention value. Also, the sound picture is 
more realistic. Development in the recording and 
production of sound motion pictures has been most 
rapid and gratifying. I believe they are going to 
be of great service to educators. Certainly they 


are worthy of a great deal of consideration. 





A Plan for a Model System 


of Taxation 


The waging of a nationwide campaign for new 
and better methods of raising money for educa- 
tion is advocated by Dr. E. E. Lewis, head of the 
department of school administration at Ohio State 
University in a recent article in School Executives 
Magazine. 

“Everywhere but in America the general prop- 
erty tax is being abolished,” Doctor Lewis says. 
“Authorities agree that sooner or later it will be 
abolished in America or at least modified. The 
report of the National Tax Association Committee 
agrees upon certain principles for state guidance. 
These should constitute the basis upon which a 
unified system of state and local taxes is founded. 
Certain conditions and requirements are to be 
met by any proposed system of state and local 
taxation. The system must: 

“Yield the large revenues required by state and 
local governments at the present time. 

“Be practicable from an administrative stand- 
point, administrable by such means and agencies 
as the states have at their command or can rea- 
sonably provide. 

“Be adapted to a country with a federal form 
of government, reconciling the diverse claims of 
the several states, which now conflict at many 
points, thereby producing unjust multiplication 
and disregard for interstate comity. 


“Respect existing constitutional limitations, 
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federal and state, or else point to practicable 
methods of constitutional amendment. 

“Represent as nearly as possible a general con- 
sensus, giving careful consideration to the most 
influential body of opinion developed and formu- 
lated by the National Tax Association. 

“Not propose measures wholly foreign to 
American experience and contrary to the ideas of 
the American people. 

“Methods of raising money under a model tax- 
ation system were set forth by the committee,” 
Doctor Lewis concludes. ‘These include a per- 
sonal income tax, a tax upon tangible property, a 
business tax, an inheritance tax and taxes on 
luxuries.” 





More Grown Ups Are Going 
to School 


The number of grown people going to school 
last year, says the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, increased 30 per cent over the number 
that had registered for class work the year be- 
fore. In 1926-1927, 200,000 adults were enrolled 
and that number increased in 1927-1928 to 
260,000. 

Youth has no advantage in learning over ma- 
turity, the bureau further states. It is inclined 
to believe, in fact, that when a man of 45 and a 
youth of 20 are set to wrestle with any problem 
that constitutes an element in education, the older 
man, because of his experience and judgment, 
will more thoroughly master it. The psycholo- 
gists have been saying just this. The fact that 
they have done so has greatly stimulated expec- 
tations as to what may be accomplished. 

As the attendance of parents in schools for 
adult education increases it has been found that 
the attendance in day schools also increases. The 
interest on the part of parents to gain education 
inspires them to greater effort to keep their chil- 
dren in school. 

The question of what the American worker 
would do with his increased leisure has been one 
upon which there has been little actual informa- 
tion. The bureau believes, however, that the in- 
creased attendance in adult schools is largely due 
to increased leisure and believes that it is an 
indication that such leisure will be to a consid- 
erable degree used for study. When men are free 
from the necessity of putting forth all their ef- 
forts for immediate objectives, it holds, they 
begin to think of more remote and ultimate objec- 
tives. The efforts to discover these ultimate ob- 
jectives and to adjust one’s life in harmony with 
them is what some people have in mind when 
they speak of adult education. 
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Does the High-School Teacher Do 
Too Much Clerical Work? 


Seventy-nine teachers from high schools of more than 
1,200 enrollment are far from being in agreement as to 
the extent of their clerical burdens, this study shows 


By L. A. WAEHLER, MADISON, WIs. 


and the growing demand for more complete 

systems of record keeping, classroom teachers 
are expressing themselves on the subject of the 
increasing clerical burden incident to teaching 
while administrators have begun to ponder the 
economic question of cost efficiency involved. The 
investigation discussed in this report was made 
for the purpose of learning whether or not it was 
possible to obtain definite facts relative to the 
so-called clerical burden of the classroom teacher 
and whether or not such facts warrant a change 
from the traditional composition of the teacher’s 
work schedule. 


|: VIEW of the increasing size of high schools 


Schools Canvassed for Information 


Questionnaires were sent to approximately 250 
classroom teachers in some thirty-five representa- 
tive city high schools of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa 
and Minnesota. Schools carrying on large pro- 
grams of experimental methods either in peda- 
gogy or in administration were omitted purposely 
from this survey because of the likelihood of a 
disproportionate clerical demand or of an unusu- 
ally large clerical staff. The ratio of returns was 
not gratifying, barely 35 per cent. In order to 
have fairly comparative conditions, only the data 
secured from high schools of more than 1,200 en- 
rollment were considered. This report, therefore, 
involves the contributions of seventy-nine teach- 
ers from eleven large high schools. 

It had been hoped that a comparison of reports 
from the smaller city high schools—from 200 to 
300 enrollment—with those of the larger high 
schools—those with more than 1,000 enrollment— 
might offer a significant set of results. Because 


there were so few returns from the smaller 
schools such a comparison was abandoned. The 
insufficiently supported summaries, however, in- 
dicate possibly that the proportion of time spent 
in clerical work by the teacher of the small school 
is greater than that spent by the teacher in the 
This was corroborated by the 


larger school. 


statement of opinion of several of the teachers 
answering from the larger schools, teachers who 
had had experience in the small schools. 

Other problems it was hoped this survey would 
clarify were: 

Is the so-called “burden of clerical work” a 
general condition, or is it a condition peculiar to 
certain schools? 

What is the normal clerical load of the average 
classroom teacher in the modern large high school 
operating along fairly conservative lines? 

Which if any of the clerical duties of the class- 
room teacher are of a nature that would permit 
them to be shifted to a trained clerical worker? 

Is the element of cost important? 

In the opinion of the teacher herself does good 
teaching require the immediate and direct contact 
of teacher and pupil in this clerical aspect of her 
work? 

Evidently the condition is not peculiar to a 





TABLE I—THE RANGE OF NORMAL HouRS 
PER WEEK DEVOTED TO CLERICAL WORK 
BY TEACHERS IN ELEVEN HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF MORE THAN 

1,200 ENROLLMENT 


School Minimum Maximum 

A i) 7 

B 7 7 

C 1 8 

D 1144 10 
| E 0 1114 
| F 14 11% 
G i) 15 
| H 14 15 
I 8 15 
| J 1, 20 

K 0 21 


Note: In several instances the statement “very little’ was 
interpreted as one-half hour. The two teachers who reported 
zero hours both listed under question No. 2 several items of 
clerical work that could be performed by workers other than 
teachers and indicated that in their school it was being so 
performed. 
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school or a locality. The eleven high schools re- 
porting from widely separated parts of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois have been labeled in Table I. 
Teachers were asked to state the number of hours 
per week devoted by them to clerical work inci- 
dent to their teaching work. They were not to 
count special or extra-curricular activities as- 
signed to them. 

By glancing down the “maximum” column in 
Table I it is seen that clerical duties in all the 
schools reporting involved seven or more hours 
per week. In all but three they involved from ten 
to twenty-one hours per week, from two to four 
hours a day, with a median average of eleven and 
one-half hours per week. 

All of this is somewhat invalidated by the tre- 
mendous range within schools as the table indi- 
cates. One or two teachers in a school like A or 
K may say, “We do not have clerical work, not 
enough to mention, at K High School,” while one 
or two others in the same school will say, “We 
spend about eleven and one-half hours a week in 
clerical work” or, “twenty-one hours a week,” 
even. 

Any attempt to set up graphically the reports 
of the seventy-nine teachers with reference to the 
normal number of hours devoted to incidental 
clerical duties each week would bring a result 
unrecognizably divergent from the orthodox nor- 
mal frequency curve. Table II shows the tend- 
ency or the lack of tendency of these reports to 
group themselves about some common interval of 
time. Teachers reporting evidently are far from 
being in agreement as to the extent of the clerical 
burden. 


Pupils Assist in Clerical Work 


Table II does reveal a median of five hours per 
week, within a range of reports extending from 
zero hours to twenty-one hours, although twelve 
reports indicated one hour or less of required 
clerical time. The table does not give an entirely 
accurate portrayal of the situation due to a mis- 
calculation in the statement in the questionnaire. 
Some teachers apparently have at least partially 
solved the problem of clerical time either by a 
system of pupil monitors or secretaries or by a 
system of commercial department cooperation. It 
was clear that some of these teachers, when asked 
to give “the number of hours weekly required of 
you in clerical duties incident to the teaching of 
your classes,” did not include the number of hours 
saved to them by one or the other of the two sys- 
tems mentioned. For instance, one man reported 
less than an hour per week devoted to clerical 
duties and attached a newspaper clipping in 
which he had outlined an elaborate and somewhat 
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indefensible system of “class secretaries’ who 
kept a time record of their work. To quote the 
clipping: “The second month the time cards for 
the five classes added up to the astonishing total 
of twenty-five hours and the teacher realized 
what a wearisome burden he had removed from 
his poor shoulders without the least impairment 
of his work but rather to its definite advantage.” 
Several others, reporting little or no time involved 


| 
TABLE II—RANGE AND FREQUENCY OF TIME | 
PERIODS DEVOTED TO CLERICAL DUTIES 
INCIDENT TO TEACHING* | 
Number Hours per 
Reporting Week 
1 No mention 
0 
Vy 
1 
11% 
2 


Co CO = 


3 
31, 


4 
414 


/- 
— 


o 
51, 
6 
614 
7 
714 
8 
814 
9 
914 
10 
101% 
11 
1114 
12 
1214 
13 
1314 
14 
1414, 
15 


4 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
5) 


—) 


RoOoCoo oOo KK Ne 


18 
1814 
20 
21 


*Of the seventy-nine teachers reporting, twelve reported less 
than 1% hours per week, fifty-three reported more than 3 hours 
per week, forty reported 5 hours or less per week, and thirty- 
nine reported more than 5 hours per week. 
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in such duties, then proceeded to list a number of 
such duties that could profitably be divorced from 
the actual work of teaching, thus implying that 
they had evolved their own system of provision. 

The correction of these discrepancies, however, 
would mean, if anything, an upward revision of 
the median. Consequently we may be fairly safe 
in accepting the present median indicating five 
hours per week as a normal period of time that 
teachers must give to clerical duties incident to 
their teaching work unless there is devised some 
arrangement for shifting a part or all of these 
duties from the teacher. 

The question then was, ‘‘Can you specify defi- 
nite clerical duties incident to your work as a 
classroom teacher which you believe could be 
divorced from your work as a teacher without 
impairing the present efficiency of your teaching, 
with the assumption that the work be done by a 
clerk instead?” And again, “Please list the cler- 
ical duties incident to your work as a teacher 
which you believe in their very nature require 
that they be done by the teacher for the sake of 
good teaching results.” As a check on the first 
two statements the following was asked, “Please 
list clerical duties which you believe occupy a 
middle ground between the two extremes sug- 
gested in No. 2 and No. 3 that might under cer- 
tain conditions or might in part be divorced from 
the actual work of teaching.” In other words, 
here was a problem of seeing whether or not any 
of this clerical work was of a nature to permit its 
being shifted with a view to reducing the teach- 
er’s load as well as to increasing the cost effi- 
ciency of the system. This involved also a definite 
statement of distinct clerical duties. 


List “Shiftable’’ Duties 


Again we were far from securing a unanimity 
of opinion. Tables III, IV, V and VI show the 
results. Each table is self-explanatory. Taking 
the roll, recording grades, keeping records for 
home room, typewriting and mimeographing as- 
signments and tests, and tabulating and graphing 
grades, absences and other data were among the 
duties most frequently mentioned as being “‘shift- 
able.” Marking report cards, marking some 
types of tests and quizzes, marking papers, re- 
ports, themes and contracts, transferring grades 
to permanent office records and signing permits 
were among those less frequently mentioned. 
One facetiously included questionnaires in his list 
of “‘shiftable” duties. 

In the list of clerical duties that cannot be 
shifted (see Table IV) marking reports, themes, 
contracts and other similar papers were men- 
tioned thirty-three times. 


_ 
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In Table VI we have attempted to give a com- 
parative view in order to illustrate the variance 





TABLE III—CLERICAL DUTIES THAT CAN BE 
SHIFTED FROM THE TEACHER TO AN OF- 
FICE CLERK WITHOUT IMPAIRING THE 
EFFICIENCY OF THE TEACHING 


PROCEDURE 
Times 

Duty Reported 
Taking roll (attendance).......... 27 
errr e 20 
Records in supervising and advising 

I ei. wind ata Meee 17 
Mimeographing, stencil cutting, typ- 

a a a en alk eo hats ah ek ak oe 14 
Filling in report cards............. 13 
Marking tests and quizzes (some 

SR Ee. yer ee Pee ee 11 
Grade record sheets............... 11 
Marking papers, reports, themes, con- 

ee ene re ere 10 
Transferring grades to permanent 

EE eke kn awd ss Ree ee 10 
er re 10 
eter a eek ek oe iat i ie vee Aisha aie 9 
Preparing lists of names........... 8 
Tabulating and graphing grades, ab- 

Pe errr re eee 8 
Supervising study hall movement, 

OIE. i ended i dds gricsdca aden einen 8 
pe 6 
Making out report cards, with names, 

I, I a do hu nic beck x ec wow ecks 6 
EE re ore 5 
Making out pass and fail slips...... 5 
Sorting materials, papers and cards. 4 
Tabulating recurring errors........ 4 
Keeping records of reference books. . 4 
Reading announcements ........... 4 
Checking up delinquents and defi- 

IE «54s ntsc cate ati te tet: coral elas 3 
Collecting papers to be handed in... 2 
a kids wn a enka ait eek aoniale 2 
Keeping record and file of materials, 

I ai oe fe 2 
Compiling research data........... 1 
Blackboard assignments ........... 1 
Checking invoices ................ 1 
ek eka 1 
Preparing class work.............. 1 
Preparing examinations ........... 1 
Addressing envelopes ............. 1 
Making out course cards........... 1 
Special disciplinary records......... 1 


| 








TABLE IV—CLERICAL DUTIES THAT FOR THE 
| SAKE OF GooD TEACHING MusT BE 
PERFORMED BY THE TEACHER 





Times 
Duty Reported 
Marking reports, themes, papers, etc. 33 | 
Making out grades (estimating 
ye er ee re 29 
Ee eek ois 4 au period aie alae 21 
Marking some tests................ 18 
Ee Yer 15 
Marking report cards.............. 10 


| 
| Checking attendance 
| 
| 





Preparing abstracts and outlining 
IE 8k be a nk a ob Re 10 
Compiling and constructing tests and 
I og i on betes each ate 9 
Signing slips, excuse, library, corri- 
I, ale ae Ae tee a 6 
| Helping delinquents and deficients.. . 9 
| Correcting notebooks ............. 4 
Supervising home rooms........... 4 
Correcting work done.............. 3 
ns tose bak eae 3 
Tabulating grades of classes....... 2 
ee FR errr Sere 2 
| Advising in planning of pupil pro- 
| sah Uk ok Deere bee Warde a baa 2 
Making reports to supervisors...... 1 
Supervising of subject study rooms. 1 
| Supervising class activities......... 1 
Preparing seating arrangements.... 1 
Planning adviser schedules......... 1 
Analyzing report card grades....... 1 
Making special reports to parents... 1 
Checking home work.............. 1 
| Checking laboratory work.......... 1 
Making inventory, budget, and requi- | 
RSME ae ee re ee 1 
Checking up laboratory materials... 1 | 
EE hd itiiedialile ds de mead bt deb ease 1 
RET as ry Se ae ae 1 | 
ETERS SE NEED A 4 | 
| 
= = (indica. 





of judgment with regard to some of these definite 
clerical duties. It is to be noted that only in the 
matter of checking attendance and in that of tab- 
ulating and graphing records is there any com- 
paratively predominant showing. The results 
shown in this table represent one of the surprises 
of the survey. 

It is interesting to notice also that ten teachers, 
either by a negative answer to the question of 
the first column or by a positive answer to the 
question of the second column, were explicit in 
their statement that the clerical duties that have 


grown up incident to teaching work cannot be 
shifted but by their very nature require that they 
be done by the teacher herself. 
papers and projects where care, neatness, com- 
pleteness and judgment are the chief items, must 
be done by the teacher,” says one. 
lieves there should be no shifting because of “the 
splendid contact” involved in such work. Still 
another, a teacher of language, says that in her 
subject there is an excessive amount of reading 
and marking papers but that “there is no prac- 
ticable escape from such duties.” 
that much of this work involves individual prob- 
lems which “require intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding and that the adviser, the teacher, 
is supposed to be able to give this tactfully and 


forcefully.”” These are supported in a rather un- 


| 
| 
| 
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“Grading of 


Another be- 


One points out 





TABLE V—MIDDLE GROUND CLERICAL DUTIES 


THAT MIGHT UNDER SOME CONDITIONS 


BE DIVORCED FROM THE ACTUAL 
WorRK OF TEACHING 


Times 


Duty 
Re eS oe a gg ee 
Checking some tests............... 
Recording grades 
Checking papers (some)........... 
RR Rr ee ee ea 
Making reports to office............ 
Checking study hall attendance and 

ee ae ey a 
Taking roll (attendance)........... 
Averaging grades 
Home room adviser 

work) 
Marking report cards.............. 
Signing slips, excuse, library, etc... . 
Arranging bulletin board display... . 
Compiling and tabulating grades.... 
Giving out corrected papers........ 
Correspondence 
“Varies with times”............... 
Reading and checking drill exercises 
Reading daily announcements and 

orders 
Compiling test material............ 
Checking delinquents and deficients.. 
Study room supervision............ 
Making estimate sheets ............ 
Planning pupils’ courses of study and 

recording plan on cards.......... 
Receiving deposits of money (bank- 

ing) 
Inventory and requisition work..... 
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usual way by one who reports 1114 hours a week 
given over to clerical duties but who believes that 
to him personally the clerical work connected 
with teaching is no burden at all. “In fact, I 
rather enjoy it,” he says. 

A number objected to the plan of taking a 
normal week as the basis for estimating time 








TABLE VI—VARIATION OF TEACHERS’ OPIN- 

IONS CONCERNING WHETHER OR NOT CER- 

TAIN CLERICAL DUTIES MAY BE SEPA- 

RATED FROM THE OTHER WORK OF 
THE TEACHER 
Sepa- In- Middle 
rable: herent? Ground* 
Checking attendance.27 15 6 
BE ni) oy diegaaeee de 9 1 9 
Se eivisinen at daamieas 1 ~~ 
i 4G oe el 4 4 29 
Marking reports, pa- 

a rere 10 33 9 
Marking some tests..11 18 12 
Marking all tests ..... 3 
Recording grades .. .20 21 9 
Marking report cards.13 10 3 
Signing slips, per- 

a a 5 6 3 
Tabulating and graph- | 

ing records ...... 8 2 2 | 
Averaging grades .. 6 es 4 | 
Checking up deficients 

and delinquents .. 3 5 1 

1 Separable: Teacher believes clerical duty incident to her 
work could be divorced from it and done by an office clerk in- } 
stead without impairing present teaching values and efficiency. 

* Inherent: Teacher believes that clerical duty in its very | 
nature requires that it be done by the teacher for the sake of 
good teaching results and not by someone else. 

3 Middle Ground: Teacher believes that clerical work might | 
under certain conditions be separated partly or wholly from her 
teaching duties. | 





spent on clerical duties, insisting that the real 
burden lies at the beginning and end of the 
semester. Several suggested that extra-curricu- 
lar activities rather than clerical duties were the 
crux of the teacher load problem. 

Thus, contrary to the original expectations, 
this study could not reveal a clearly defined 
teacher burden consisting of a definite list of 
clerical duties through the shifting of some of 
which there could be offered a considerable meas- 
ure of relief to teachers. It is apparent that 
such relief would make it possible for the teacher 
to do better the work for which she is specifically 
trained and on the basis of which she is paid. It 
is probably equally apparent that from the point 
of view of cost efficiency, if the “shiftable” cler- 
ical duties could be definitely circumscribed with 
sufficient certainty and in sufficient amount, it 
would be both wise and efficient to shift them to 
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a properly trained clerical force, the market 
value of whose time and effort is but one-half 
that of the teacher’s, just as it would be highly 
wasteful to accept the plan making clearly inde- 
pendent clerical duties a part of the teacher’s 
work. 

As the principles of large scale operations and 
of efficiency grow more and more applicable to 
the school as well as to industry this problem be- 
comes a difficult one to solve. Records and more 
records—records of age, growth, intelligence, ac- 
complishment, progress, of methods and results, 
of materials and costs—are demanded both by 
scientific educational philosophy and by the more 
homely but fully as vital philosophy of the tax- 
paying public. Possibly the tradition that every- 
thing incident to the teaching work must be done 
by the teacher if it is to be well done and worth 
while calls for a program that will educate the 
teacher away from this tradition and at the same 
time train an entirely new group of intelligent 
clerical assistants. 





The Severance Tax as a Means 
of School Support 


Ten states so far have adopted severance taxes 
of varying kinds and amounts, a research article 
in the Sierra Educational News points out. Five 
of the ten devote the income from such taxes 
wholly or partly to the support of public educa- 
tion. Of these five, Kentucky levies upon oil pro- 
duction, Montana and Oklahoma levy upon all 
kinds of minerals including oil and natural gas 
and Arkansas and Louisiana upon all natural re- 
sources severed from the soil. The tax varies 
from 1 per cent to 3 per cent of the gross market 
value of the product taxed. 

According to the article, the severance tax 
might better be called a state royalty since it 
places upon the producers of natural products 
the obligation to return to the state a portion of 
the value of the severed commodities. Natural 
resources are interpreted for this purpose to in- 
clude gas and oil, mining and quarry products 
and other forms of valuable deposits, and virgin 
timber. Agricultural products are exempted 
from this form of taxation. 

The article further says that the severance tax 
is based on the theory that such commodities be- 
long to all the people and that, although they have 
been allowed to pass into private hands for the 
purpose of exploitation and production, they re- 
main a part of the patrimony of the state. The 
state is justified in demanding that a portion of 
such wealth be used to benefit the general public. 
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Health Service in Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Colleges 


That teacher-training institutions are more and more rec- 
ognizing the relation of the teacher’s physical fitness to her 
efficiency and success in the classroom is shown by this study 


By A. O. DEWEESE, M.D., Director oF HEALTH, KENT STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, KENT, OHIO 


tively speaking are more important to the 
classroom teacher than to the individual 
in almost any other profession or occupation. 
Industrial and commercial concerns are inter- 
ested in the health and physical fitness of those 
they employ, because they are interested in the 
conservation of time and money spent in train- 
ing employees, in protecting themselves from 
having to pay industrial compensation and in the 
efficiency of the individual employee. Colleges, 
universities and professional schools are inter- 
ested in the health and physical fitness of the 
student because they realize that it is an impor- 
tant factor in success and in the development of 
character and personality. They feel that it is 
as much the duty of the school to develop the 
health and physical fitness of the student as it is 
to promote his mental attainments. 


G health and physical fitness compara- 


Important Factor in Training 


Teacher-training institutions should be inter- 
ested in all these factors and more. They should 
select students who are physically fit in order to 
reduce the expenditure of time and money in 
training teachers. They should be interested in 
protecting the school unit from loss of time and 
disability compensation resulting from the teach- 
er’s lack of health and physical fitness. It is, 
however, in the relation of the teacher’s health 
to her physical fitness and efficiency that teacher- 
training institutions must realize that they have 
a unique, special and specific problem. 

The classroom teacher must be interested in 
the physical as well as the mental development 
of her pupils. It is she who produces the incen- 
tive that inspires children to strive to become 
physically perfect and to keep their bodies strong, 
healthy and useful. It is needless to say that in 
dealing with immature minds, she cannot do this 
unless she, herself, is in splendid physical condi- 
tion. Those things in nature that have developed 
as nature intended them to develop, those things 


that are healthy and useful give us joy and pleas- 
ure and satisfy our sense of beauty. On the other 
hand, those things that have not developed as na- 
ture intended them to develop, the misfits of 
nature, are sordid and depressing. Surely the 
children of our public schools deserve to be pro- 
tected from the unhealthy sordidness and depres- 
sion that characterize the physically unfit teacher. 

The healthy boy or girl is active, vigorous and 
outdoor minded. The teacher who is not active, 
vigorous and outdoor minded cannot understand 
and sympathize with the normal, healthy child. 
More than that she cannot be the enthusiastic 
leader of children in their childhood sports and 
games. In many localities in America the tra- 
ditional custom of training for the teaching pro- 
fession young men and young women who are 
not physically fit for other occupations must be 
challenged. That teacher-training institutions 
are conscious of their responsibility and are 
measuring up to it, is shown in this study of 
their activities. 

For this study 100 strictly teacher-training in- 
stitutions, city-normal, state-normal and teach- 
ers’ colleges were selected at random from the 
United States Educational Directory as represen- 
tative of various sections of the United States. 
From this selection it was possible to make a 
reliable study of fifty schools. These fifty were 
well scattered over the country in thirty-three 
different states. 


Many Schools Require Examinations 


Seventy-six per cent of the institutions studied 
require of the student a thorough health exam- 
ination on entrance. Only twelve institutions do 
not require it. Nine of these are from the South- 
ern states. Six per cent of the teacher-training 
institutions not giving a complete health exam- 
ination give a partial examination. In other 
words, only nine of the institutions studied fail 
to give a complete or partial health examination. 
The relative percentages are shown in Graph 1. 
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A committee of medical men last year reported 
a study of 131 colleges and universities. It was 
found that 64 per cent of the schools require a 
thorough examination. Strictly teacher-training 
institutions make a better showing in this regard. 
It is obvious that the value of the health exam- 


YES NO 


Graph 1. 


ination depends in a measure upon follow-up and 
subsequent examinations. Eighty-two per cent 
of the teacher-training institutions follow up the 
entrance examinations with such subsequent ex- 
aminations as may be indicated. See Graph 2. 

The personal value to be derived by the pros- 
pective teacher from such a health examination 
is obviously the same as it would be for any other 
individual. In addition, however, the health ex- 
amination of the teacher has an increased educa- 
tional value. She must be informed and interested 
in a similar examination for her pupils. She 
must become the individual to whom is delegated 
the task of educating the general public with re- 
gard to the value and importance of an annual 
health examination. In her case, then, it is es- 
sential that the examination be made by one who 
makes a specialty of this work and who under- 
stands its educational background. That teacher- 
training institutions are meeting this problem is 
shown by the fact that in 62 per cent of those 
studied, the health examination is given by the 
college physician, in 12 per cent by local physi- 
cians, in 2 per cent by family doctors and in 4 
per cent by physical education departments. 
Graph 3 illustrates this. 

Competent medical and health advice for a 
teacher-training student is an important educa- 
tional factor and is one that deserves more atten- 
tion than it has had from medical societies and 
organizations. Several experiences in connection 
with teacher-training institutions tend to prove 
the truth of this. In one institution with an en- 
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rollment of 1,000 teacher-training students, nu- 
merous publications on osteopathy, New Thought 
and the like were found on the reference shelves 
of the library. All, of course, had been contrib- 
uted. Medical science was not represented. In 
the graduating class of another institution was a 
young woman who during her four years of col- 
lege life had been contributing regularly to a 
magnetic healer who was treating her for a tu- 
berculous hip. In still another institution a nurse 
in charge of the dormitories was calling in regu- 
larly a cult practitioner to treat medical cases. 

A teacher-training student was assigned for 
review a book by an eminent author on methods 
of teaching hygiene and health. The student 
brought in an absurd statement given as a scien- 
tific truth, the pseudoscientific premise of a well 
known cult. When asked where she obtained it, 
she contended it was in the reference. She pro- 
duced the book and it was reported to the secre- 
tary of the American Medical Association. In a 
letter from the author, he said that the statement 
had been inserted without his knowledge and that 
the copies would be called in and corrections 
made. The book, however, had gone through 
one edition and thousands of teachers had used 
them. This shows to what an extent cults will 
go to reach the public through that most potent 
educational factor, the public-school teacher. 

In one school the individual who had charge 
of all health supervision was a Christian Scien- 


YES NO 


Graph 2. 


tist. In another a chiropractor in the physical 


education department exhibited his powers. In 
one normal school during a smallpox epidemic 
many teachers quit school rather than submit to 
vaccination. 

In 18 per cent of the fifty representative 
teacher-training institutions studied, no provi- 
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sions were made for medical and health advice; 
in 30 per cent some advice was given by the col- 
lege physician; in 24 per cent some advice was 
given by the college physician and school nurse; 
in 8 per cent no advice was given except by the 
nurse; in 8 per cent some advice was given by 
the examining physician and by the physical edu- 
cation teacher; in 6 per cent of the schools advice 
was given by the physical education teacher and 
the local physicians and in 2 per cent by the nu- 
trition classes. This is illustrated by Graph 4. 
Two things are obvious. First, the casual med- 
ical and health advice that the cases cited here 
indicate is doubtless very inefficient. Second, if 
this service is to be worth while, regular consul- 
tation hours must be provided. That teacher- 
training institutions have not as yet met this 
condition is shown in Graph 5. Only 53 per cent 
of the teacher-training institutions have regular 
hours for consultation. The number of hours 
per week given to such service in the institutions 
providing it range from one hour to forty hours 
per week with an average of eight and one-half 
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hours per week. A most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment seems to be that in which students call at 
the regular office of some local physician. The 
service in such cases was little used and was 
furthest from a helpful, educational health pro- 
gram. 

A part-time physician having regular hours at 
the college office was in most cases fairly satis- 
factory. The students apparently grew to con- 
sider the service as a part of the educational 
program and a part of the campus activities. The 
most satisfactory arrangement was in those cases 
in which the physician gave all of his time to the 
college. Such a physician also taught several 
classes in addition to directing the health activi- 
ties of the school. In all cases, the value of the 
service appeared to depend upon the training and 
aptitude of the physician for health education 
activities. 
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There is, after all, quite a difference between a 
medical examination and a health examination. 
Although the findings and technique are the 
same, the standpoint from which they are pre- 
sented, used and studied with young people must 
be materially different. One normal-school pres- 
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Graph 4. 


ident expressed it by saying, “‘We were a long 
time in finding a college physician who was more 
interested in searching for health than for 
disease.” 

It is generally assumed that the responsibility 
for correction of remediable defects rests with 
the student. In the study made, no provisions 
for the correction of remediable defects were 
made by the schools in 42 per cent of the cases; 
none, except through physical education, in 32 
per cent of cases; none, except what could be 
done by the college physician, in 12 per cent of 
cases. Two schools were associated with other 
departments so that they had clinic services. One 
school charged a health fee to cover the correc- 
tions that were made by physicians outside of 
the school. Such a procedure as the last would 
seem to be unfair to the student who had paid 


Graph 5. 


for such corrections before she entered school. 
Graph 6 illustrates this. 

It is obvious that the student health service 
will fall short in its efforts to promote a 
healthier and more physically fit group of teach- 
ers unless provisions are made to stimulate the 
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student to do all that she can to improve her 
physical condition. That teacher-training insti- 
tutions are solving this problem is shown in the 
study indicated in Graph 7. In 70 per cent of 
the schools students are excluded from teacher- 
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Graph 6. 


training courses or are denied teacher-training 
diplomas until corrections of remediable defects 
are made. In 6 per cent of the schools, students 
with defects are not admitted. In 76 per cent of 
the schools, therefore, students are not allowed 
to fit themselves for teachers until correction of 
remediable defects are made. This tendency is 
one of the most hopeful signs found in this study. 

If teachers are to be efficient as teachers and 
as leaders in health education they must be health 
minded. That they are health minded will be 
shown throughout their training career in their 
attitude and in their conduct toward scientific 
health factors. If they are to be equally as re- 


YES NO 


Graph 7. 


sponsible for the development of physical fitness 
and health as they are for the mental training of 
the children intrusted to their care, this factor 
should be taken into consideration in the training 
school’s recommendation for professional posi- 
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tions. Graph 8 indicates that 56 per cent of the 
teacher-training institutions make this a basis for 
recommendation for professional positions. 

It is evident that the health condition of the 
teacher is a most vital factor in her efficiency 
and in the service she renders to the public 
schools. This factor then should be shown in her 
final grades and school records. Graph 9 indi- 
cates that this is true in only 36 per cent of the 
cases studied. 

Plays and games in the open air have long been 
recognized as a vitally important factor in the 
training and development of children. It is now 
generally recognized that they have an important 
educational value aside from their relation to the 
physical and health development of the child. If 
the teacher is to be able to use this educational 
factor, her training in this line must be as sound 
as her training in English or in arithmetic. If 
she is to be a helpful leader of normal, healthy 
boys and girls, she must have the spirit of play 


YES NO 


Graph 8. 


and must be enthusiastically outdoor minded. 
Courses in physical education, therefore, are of 
more significance for teacher-training students 
than they are for the regular college student. 
That teacher-training institutions are not 
wholly cognizant of this fact is shown in the study 
represented by Graph 10. Sixty per cent of the 
schools studied excuse students from the regular 
courses in physical education because of physical 
and health disabilities. The percentage of the 
number excused ranges from 25 per cent to %4 
per cent, with an average of 4 per cent. There 
seems to be no more reason for excusing the 
teacher-training student from this work because 
of her inability to master it than there would be 
for excusing her from English, history or mathe- 
matics because of her inability to master the sub- 
ject matter. The hopeful sign is that there is a 
growing tendency on the part of the schools to 
refuse to grant excuses for absence from physi- 
cal education courses designed for teachers. 
One of the most discouraging things brought 
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out in this study was the dearth of basic sciences 
in the training courses for teachers. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a teacher could have a scientific 
attitude toward health and health education, or 
toward anything else unless she has some knowl- 


YES NO 


Graph 9. 


edge of the basic sciences. The number of term 
hours in service required in the elementary train- 
ing courses studied ranged from two hours to 
fifty-six hours with an average of fourteen term 
hours. For secondary teacher-training courses 
it ranged from four to forty-eight term hours 
with an average of sixteen term hours. 

In recommending a set of standards in student 
health service for teacher-training institutions 
the three following factors have been noted: 

1. The limited finances and enrollment of the 
great majority of teacher-training institutions in 
which most of the teachers of the American 
schools are trained. 

2. The present status of student health serv- 
ice in teacher-training institutions. 

3. The needs and demands of the service as 
viewed from modern scientific thought and edu- 
cational tendencies. 

With these factors in mind, the following stand- 
ards are recommended. They are not ideal, but 
they are simple and practical. 

1. That student health service be adminis- 
tered by a director, responsible to the president 
and having the same standing as the heads of 
other departments; that this service include 
health instruction, personal service including 
medical and physical examination, care of the 
sick and medical and health consultation, and 
the direction of health-protecting and health-giv- 
ing conditions in the school society including san- 
itation, recreational and corrective physical ac- 
tivities and community hygiene. 

2. That the faculty list include at least one 
full-time physician, specially trained for his work 
and paid from the same budget in the same man- 
ner as other members of the staff are paid. 
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3. That along with the subject matter and 
general ability entrance tests, a complete medi- 
cal and health examination, administered or 
supervised by some qualified member of the in- 
stitution, be required. The detailed findings of 
this examination should become a part of the 
student’s entrance record. 

4. That those students whose physical con- 
dition, as judged by this examination, will pre- 
vent them from attaining vigorous health be 
excluded from teacher-training courses. 

5. That students with corrective or remediable 
defects either be excluded from entrance to the 
school or else denied full acceptance as candidates 
for teachers’ diplomas or certificates until such 
corrections are made as directed, this to be de- 
termined by subsequent medical examinations. 

6. That regular clinic hours be provided by 
the health department for health advice, dispen- 
sary treatment and consultation with the student. 

7. That, since the teacher is to be the guard- 
ian and directing force in the care, preserva- 
tion and development of the health of her pupils, 
the attitude and conduct of the teacher-training 
student toward scientific health factors be consid- 
ered in recommending graduates for professional 
positions and that the student’s health condition 
be made a detailed factor in her final grades. 

8. That, since a scientific attitude toward life 
in general and health in particular cannot be 
developed without some scientific background, the 
basic sciences be included in the general subject 
matter required in teacher-training institutions. 

9. That training in health education proper 
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include a subject matter course in personal and 
community health of at least three semester 
hours, a method and subject matter course in 
health education of at least three semester hours, 
and practice teaching and observation in a train- 
ing school or in a public-school system which will 
give the teacher an opportunity to participate in 
a progressive classroom education program. 
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Schools Designed to Meet Needs of 
Intermediate Elective Classes 


Evanston buildings, containing many new features in construction, 
are planned especially to provide the best facilities for informal 
classes and studies appealing particularly to individual pupils 


as 








By FRANK A. CHILDS, CHiLps & SMITH, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 


N intermediate school, as interpreted in 

A Exanston, Ill., is one in which seventh and 
eighth grade pupils are brought together 

and given unusual opportunities for elective sub- 
jects. Each “home room” is arranged to accom- 
modate thirty pupils who devote half their school 
hours to required subjects and the other half to 
elective studies that have special appeal for them. 
From a small beginning this idea has developed 
into a definite type of building with two fine 
structures, the Nichols and the Haven Interme- 
diate Schools, now housing all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of the city, about 1,500 children. 





The beauty of the main entrance 


These two buildings are much alike in size, 
cost and arrangement, so the Nichols school may 
be described as typical. It is three stories high, 
fashioned of brick, stone and tile in Venetian- 
Gothic architecture, and contains thirty-five class- 
rooms and more than a dozen departments. 

On the roof, which is reached by elevator, is 
a four-room bungalow devoted exclusively to 
teaching the many branches of music offered as 
electives. From this isolated department sounds 
of the musical instruments and voices do not 
penetrate to the rooms below. 

Two stairways lead to the central portion of 


lobby of the Nichols Intermediate School is well illustrated in this photograph 


showing the wrought iron grilles opened to disclose a rich tapestry hanging. 





Tudor Hall, shown above, is much in demand as a conference room. 


the third floor corridor which is especially ar- 
ranged with skylights for use as an art gallery. 
The walls are so prepared that art exhibits may 
be tacked up for display. From this point the 
bleachers of the gymnasium and the gallery of 
the auditorium may be entered. Rooms on the 
north side of the third floor are reserved for 
instruction in art. On another side is a series of 
science rooms, one of which is adapted to the care 
of plants and animals. Half of the home rooms 
are equipped with standard movable desks, while 
the others contain four round tables each seating 
eight pupils for comfortable study or discussion. 

On one side of the long corridor on the second 
floor is the entrance to the gymnasium floor. The 
floor measures sixty by eighty feet and is divided 
by a lift-up partition to separate the boys from 
the girls. There are suitable shower rooms and 
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lockers for each. Across 
the corridor a beautiful 
lobby gives entrance to 
an auditorium seating 
600. This hall, decorated 
in blue, is particularly 
well lighted, both in the 
seating portion and on 
the stage. 

One of the features of 
the first floor is the cafe- 
teria, where 700 pupils 
may be served in one 
hour. Classes enter at 
periods of five minutes 
and the capacity of 200 
chairs is never over- 
taxed. The kitchen equip- 
ment for this cafeteria 
is exceptionally complete 
and was chosen to facili- 
tate the work in every 
way possible. From po- 
tato peeler to steamer, 
stock kettle, incinerator 
and the big monel metal 
dishwasher, the conven- 
iences for preparation 
and serving of food were 


carefully selected. 
The room is spacious 


and airy. In the center 
stands the large three- 
stove range, a hood and 
electric fan above carry- 
ing off all odors of cook- 
ing. The cook’s table, 
with necessary imple- 
ments suspended above, 
is placed in front of the range and in back of 
it are the steamer and stock pot. All equipment 
is so arranged about the room that each worker 
has her own section, thus facilitating service. 
The dishwashing is done in an alcove adjoining 
the kitchen proper, a well planned arrangement 
as it keeps the lunch room equipment apart from 
the cooking utensils. The large electric refrig- 
erator has doors opening into the steam table 
section of the cafeteria as well as into the kitchen. 

The steam table section is built between the 
lunch room and the kitchen. Two lines of pupils 
enter at once from opposite ends, meeting at the 
center where the refrigerator cools ice cream and 
milk, then pass out into the lunch room where 
the checker sits. 

The counter of the steam table is composed of 
black vitreous slabs with German silver, a serv- 
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iceable and good look- 
ing combination, easily 
cleaned. 

An unusual and at- 
tractive feature of the 
equipment for the cafe- 
teria is the gray-blue 
china and the blue glass- 
ware. Blue is the dom- 
inating color throughout 
the lunch room. Tables 
and chairs are painted 
blue with orange trim- 
mings, blue draperies 
hang at the windows and 
placed in the wall on all 
sides of the room are 
quaint Dutch tiles in 
blue and white. 

Instruction in manual 
arts is provided for in a 
series of rooms which, 
as in all other depart- 
ments, may be added to 
as additions are made to 
the building. Here the 
first room contains a mo- 


tor saw, jointer, band 
saw and a _ complex 
grinder. A second 


double room is for metal, 
etching and carving. 


The third room is for 
printing. 
The home economics 


department not only pro- 

vides a practical labora- 

tory for instruction in 
home _ economics, but 

through color harmonies, graceful lines and 

pleasing proportions instills in the minds of the 

pupils an appreciation of the beautiful. 

The 7B and 8B classes have double periods each 
week in cooking, while the 7A and 8A groups are 
instructed in sewing. For an elective they may 
also choose home economics subjects. Household 
management and meal planning elective classes 
utilize the “life size’”’ housekeeping facilities. The 
bedroom, charming with its apple green furniture 
against the ivory paneled walls, connects with a 
tiled bathroom. The drapes and bedspreads are 
of a lustrous green material with a touch of rose 
trimming. This room is ever in demand, as its 
mirrored door makes an ideal fitting room for the 
sewing classes. It is also used for home-nursing 
classes, interior decorating and as a laboratory 
for testing cleaning devices and methods. 
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School guests are entertained frequently in this practice dining room. 


The gaily papered dining room, with green as 
its main color theme, accommodates twelve 
guests. The drapes are soft orange and the din- 
ing room furniture is a deep green edged with 
orange. Colorful glassware, china and silver- 
ware serve many groups in the various courses. 
This dining room facilitates training in serving 
teas, luncheons, formal and informal dinners. 

Adjoining the bedroom is a sewing laboratory 
for the use of the regular sewing classes. The 
girls begin in the sixth grade to delve into the 
mysteries of operating a sewing machine. Their 
skill is gradually increased until, in the 8A, they 
may graduate in dresses designed and made in 
their own clothing classes. Neat rows of draw- 
ers at one end of the room hold the sewing tools 
of each seamstress. The laundry problem is 
solved by a wash tub and ironing board in 
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In the wood shop, 
shown at the left, fa- 
cilities are provided 
for turning out all 
kinds of interesting 
articles such as the 
ship models in the 
photograph. 


















Here is a typical class- 
room in the Nichols 
Intermediate School, 
light and airy and un- 
crowded. The photo- 
graph shows a mathe- 















matics class. 













The librury is an espe- 
cially beautiful depart- " 
ment of the school. It 
is paneled and beamed 
in rich walnut and the 
tables and chairs vary 
in size to accommodate 
all pupils. 
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the same laboratory. 

The cooking lab- 
oratory has a com- 
plete equipment of 
cabinet, desk and gas 
range and accommo- 
dates thirty-two girls 
at one time. A com- 
pact unit of kitchen 
cabinet, electric 
range, electric re- 
frigerator, sink and 
work table occupies 
one end of the room 
and is convenient in 
the preparation of 
meals by meal plan- 
ning classes. 

During the week 
approximately 500 
girls attend classes 
in these beautifully 
designed and practically furnished laboratories. 

The spacious library, paneled and beamed in 
rich walnut, furnishes a place for ninety children 
to read in comfortable, leather backed chairs. The 
fifteen tables are of modified refectory style, 
varied in height as are the chairs to match so that 
the largest or the smallest child may find a com- 
fortable chair. 

Two sections of racks for magazines provide 
space for the periodicals needed for supplement- 


Classrooms on the third floor 

are arranged as shown at 

the right. The art and sci- 

rooms are especially 
well lighted. 
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Foods are temptingly arrayed in the cafeteria. 
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ing the _ reference 
collection. The chil- 
dren are taught to 
use a reader’s guide 
so that they may lo- 
cate magazine ar- 
ticles quickly. 

The library has 
three large alcoves, 
the center one con- 
taining a large wood 
burning fireplace of 
Italian terra cotta. 
The children  thor- 
oughly enjoy infor- 
mal book chats while 
gathered around the 
crackling fire. 

The alcove nearest 
the door contains the 
card catalogue, the 
picture files, bulletin 
boards and an open exhibit case for posters and 
books. The children are taught to use the card 
catalogue and become adept at finding their own 
books. They have a school newspaper on one 
bulletin board, with five columns of clippings 
from important news of weekly events. They en- 
joy planning and making exhibits and posters for 
the exhibit case and other bulletin boards. The 
third alcove will be glassed in later for a consul- 
tation room to be used chiefly by small groups. 
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The mechanical equipment 
for heating and lighting the 
building and regulating the 
temperature is placed in the 
basement according to the 
plan at the right. 
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Between the alcoves are glassed cupboards for 
beautiful editions of books. These may be locked 
but the key is in constant demand by the children 
with “clean hands,’’—the requirements for use of 
these handsome classics. 

Above the alcoves is a balcony with quaint 


Distribution of classrooms 
about the central portion 
containing the auditorium 
and gym- 
nasiums is illustrated in this 
plan of the second floor. 


boys’ and girls’ 
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wrought iron grilles in the four archways 
separating it from the room. This mezzanine 
floor is for storage space and added shelving 
room when this library is opened as a community 
branch—a plan for the future. 

The room is fitted with shelving to accommo- 
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The Early American room, one of the most interesting features of the school, is shown above. Below is the plot- 
plan of the Nichols School, showing all but the playfield at the rear of the building and some of the landscaped 
grounds on all sides. 
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date about 10,000 volumes. It opened the first 
year with almost 2,000 books, all of which have 
been used frequently. The reference collection is 
kept behind the librarian’s desk where it may be 
reached quickly. The children are taught to use 
all kinds of reference books including encyclo- 
pedias, atlases and year books. 

The librarian’s work is facilitated by a com- 
modious desk containing trays for book cards and 
borrowers’ files, drawers for papers and cupboard 
and shelves for books. A high revolving chair 
and a stool are necessary for comfort. A truck 
aids in quick disposal of books on shelves. A 
work room adjoining the library and under the 
gallery of the conference room supplies a place 
for cataloguing and typing as well as a storeroom 
for supplies. A small bathroom adjoins this 
work room. 

Between the literature rooms and the library 
is Tudor Hall, a conference room furnished like 
an Elizabethan theater with gallery and small 
stage. It is used by dramatic classes, debate 
groups and classes reading Shakespeare. It is 
paneled in dark walnut with bright pennants, a 
handsome tapestry and the House of Lords’ Tu- 
dor panels to relieve and add cheerfulness to its 
subdued tones. 

The artistic features of the library are a con- 
stant delight to the pupils. The Italian Renais- 
sance style is heightened by the marble mosaic 
panels from Venice set in the walls and wood 
panels at either side of the fireplace. Donatel- 
lo’s St. Cecilia and head of Christ, a reproduction 
of an early Italian painting, statuettes of the 
Spinario and Dante, as well as Majolica vases, 
carry out the effect. A double recessed archway 
at the far end of the room and reaching to the 
ceiling simulates a Venetian loggia overlooking 
the Grand Canal. A large mural of Santa Maria 
del Salute with an approaching gondola in the 
foreground is to fill the wall behind this arch- 
way. 


Voting Booths in Science Room 


Opening onto one of the most used street cor- 
ners one of the social science rooms is a unique 
feature of this school. It is a double room with 
glass doors and designed as the Early American 
room. Here pupils study American history and 
government in practical surroundings—rooms of 
colonial design and furniture, pictures of pre- 
revolutionary subjects, voting booths and special 
entrance. Pupils hold mock elections and on days 
when the precinct actually is voting the pupils 
open the French doors and watch the real election 
at the booths. 

Few other school districts have so far devel- 
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oped the community use of the buildings as has 
Evanston. Every department of this school has 
its individual entrance and may be closed from 
the rest of the building for evening or after 
school programs. The gymnasium and shops are 
used by the Bureau of Recreation, the auditorium 
by clubs and churches, the cafeteria by different 
organizations for banquets, Tudor Hall for small 
societies and the library as a branch of the 
Evanston Public Library. 





Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the All-Day Trade School 


All-day trade schools are the most expensive 
and least efficient type of organization in the field 
of industrial education of the vocational type, 
according to Frank Cushman, chief, division of 
trade and industrial education, Federal Board for 
Vocation Education. 

Such schools, Mr. Cushman says, utilize about 
11 per cent of the appropriations of the federal 
government for vocational education and cause 
about 90 per cent of the trouble in this particular 
field. 

Mr. Cushman outlines the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the all-day trade school in relation 
to the unit school type. This type offers the 
advantages of an administrative center for 
both day and evening schools and for the gen- 
eral program of vocational education, he says. 
It acts as a shock absorber for the trades, absorb- 
ing some of the excess of younger men who 
might, if there were no school, apply to become 
apprentices. At the same time the unit school, 
all-day type is always a reservoir of workmen 
for emergencies, he said. 

Notwithstanding their difficulties, these schools 
actually do prepare young people for gainful em- 
ployment, he says. But along with their advan- 
tages there are several dangerous tendencies and 
disadvantages, he believes. 

The tendencies which are dangerous are those 
to subordinate trade training to the high school 
and generally to emulate the high school, to use 
false standards for the selection of students, such 
as to pay too much attention to the intelligence 
quotient as determined by mental tests, to fail to 
recognize the market demands for trained work- 
men, to use the trade school as a vocational guid- 
ance center, to apply general standards as to the 
size of classes, to impose academic standards and 
to develop into a high school. 

Furthermore, Mr. Cushman believes that these 
schools often train boys and girls for jobs that 
do not exist. 
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Applying to Mathematics the Modern 
Ideas of Educational Science’ 


In formulating a utilitarian course in mathematics the basic objectives 
must be determined in terms of pupil development and a practical 
method evolved for composing these objectives into teaching units 


By GEORGE A. BOYCE, INstRUCTOR IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, HUDSON, OHIO 


ing articles the philosophical and psycho- 

logical principles that govern the teaching 
of mathematics, the question immediately con- 
fronts the practically minded person as to how 
these modern principles can be translated into 
actual teaching practice. 

The first step is to define the mathematical 
field to be covered. The new course of study 
should embody those elements not only of plane 
geometry but also of solid geometry that may be 
defended according to the principles we have laid 
down. In many instances it will be necessary to 
incorporate wherever they may be needed certain 
elements of algebra, arithmetic and trigonometry. 

The objectives in terms of pupil development 
are next to be determined. To do so ideally, we 
should carry on a direct analysis of activities and 
interests in actual life situations. Carrying out 
such a plan to perfection is seen to be impossib!« 
and impractical, however, when one reflects upon 
the difficulties involved, the large corps of work- 
ers needed and the tremendous amount of time 
and money required. In determining the objec- 
tives, then, let us first list those objectives that 
various researches have already established for 
their utilitarian value. 

Raleigh Schorling has analyzed most of the 
scientific studies so far conducted in mathe- 
matics... As a result of that investigation, those 
items that are geometrical in nature and that may 
be defended by scientific researches are here 
listed as basic objectives: 

To apply the tangent relation in solving a right 
triangle. 

To bisect a line with compasses; to bisect an 
angle with compasses. 

To draw a circle with compasses; to draw a 
right angle with a ruler; to draw a triangle to 


‘ FTER having laid down in the two preced- 


*This is the third and last part of an article on modernizing high- 
school mathematics. The first two parts of the article appeared in the 
August and September issues of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 

1A Tentative List of Objectives in the Teaching of Junior High- 
School Mathematics, Raleigh Schorling, pp. 45-78, George Wahr, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1925. 


scale when sufficient parts are known; to draw 
parallel lines with a protractor. 

To estimate approximate results. 

To find the entire surface of a cube, prism or 
cylinder. 

To interpret news and magazine references to 
metric units of length, area, volume. 

To know that z is approximately 3 1-7 or 3.14. 

To know the meaning of altitude, e.g. triangle. 

To know the meaning of: angle; acute angle, 
obtuse angle; approximation in a measurement; 
arc; area; circle; cube; cylinder; diameter. 

To know the meaning of: drawing to scale; 
equality; error in a measurement; formula; 
length; measurement; parallel lines; parallelo- 
gram; perimeter; perpendicular; perpendicular 
lines; pi; radius; rectangle; rectangular prism; 
right angle; similarity; square; surface; trans- 
versal; triangle; trigonometry; volume. 

To know the sources of information concerning 
relations between: gill, pint, quart, gallon, bush- 
el; inch, foot, yard, mile; millimeter, centimeter, 
meter; ounce, pound, ton; pint, quart, peck, 
bushel; second, minute, degree, right angle, a 
complete rotation; square inch, square foot, 
square yard, square rod, acre, square mile; thing, 
dozen, score, gross; ton of coal (soft or hard) 
and cubic feet. 

To know wherein some activities of modern life 
require a high degree of accuracy of measure- 
ment. 

To letter an angle in a conventional way. 

To measure a line with a ruler accurate to 
nearest tenth of an inch. 

To read a table of tangents with three places. 

To read an angle lettered in one of the three 
conventional ways. 

To use a scale drawing in the plan of a build- 
ing or reading of a map. 

To use the following formulas: 


bh 
of rectangle) ; eer H (area of triangle) ; 


A=bh (area 
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A=7R* (area of circle); A=s* (area of 
square) ; C==zD (circumference) ; V = luh (val- 
ues of rectangular prism) ; V = 7zR*H (volume of 
cylinder) ; V=s* (volume of cube). 

To use the 45-45 right triangle in drawing 
angles. 

To use the 30-60 right triangle in drawing 
angles. 

At this point there are those who may ask, 
“Are there not many items included that have 
been learned prior to the tenth grade and that 
are too easy?” Experience shows that caution 
is needed and that no item should be excluded 
until experience or a diagnostic test shows that 
the class knows the item well from all aspects. 
Many teachers might think that the objective “to 
know the meaning of altitude of a triangle’’ is 
too easy for the tenth grade. Most pupils be- 
ginning the tenth grade have the idea that alti- 
tude of a triangle means the height of a triangle. 
When a scalene triangle is drawn with a horizon- 
tal base they can all recognize the vertical alti- 
tude. But they do not know that a triangle has 
three altitudes, they cannot distinguish the alti- 
tude when the triangle is obtuse nor can they all 
tell what is an altitude when the triangle is tilted 
so that no side or base is horizontal. 


Elective Objectives Listed 


Chosen for presentation here are “elective” 
objectives from Schorling’s list. At present there 
is no evidence, independent of opinion, that these 
items may be defended for their utilitarian value 
to the learner. Hence, they are classified as “‘elec- 
tive’ for interested or bright pupils. 

To add segments. 

To apply the cosine relation in solving a right 
triangle; to apply the sine relation in solving a 
right triangle. 

To appreciate the beautiful geometric forms in 
nature, or to become familiar with geometrical 
forms in nature; to appreciate the use of geom- 
etry in art and architecture, or to become 
familiar with certain uses of geometry in art and 
architecture. 

To approximate a distance by use of a pace 
scale. 

To carry computations, involving measure- 
ments, to the proper degree of accuracy. 

To compute the third angle of a triangle when 
two angles are known. 

To construct: a hexagon by means of a circle; 
a line perpendicular to another line with compas- 
ses; a square; an octagon by means of a circle. 

To demonstrate the theorem of Pythagoras. 

To draw: a right angle with compasses; an 
angle of required size with a protractor; an isos- 
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celes or equilateral triangle; parallel lines with 
compasses. 

To estimate the area of a figure drawn on cross- 
section paper. 

To find a side of a triangle by the tangent re- 
lation. 

To find the third side of a right triangle when 
two sides are known (using formula a’+-b*=c’). 

To know that if two triangles are similar, then 
the ratio of any two corresponding sides is equal 
to the ratio of any other pair of corresponding 
sides ; that man has invented fine instruments for 
measuring angles (transit and compass); that 
the sum of the angles of a triangle is 180°; that 
to locate a place, its distance and direction from 
some reference point may be used; that two tri- 
angles are similar if the ratio of one pair of cor- 
responding sides equals the ratio of another pair 
of corresponding sides and if the included angles 
are equal. 


Knowledge of Triangles 


To know that two triangles are similar if two 
angles of one are equal respectively to two angles 
of the other; that two triangles have the same 
size and shape if two angles and the included side 
of one are equal respectively to two angles and 
the included side of the other; that two triangles 
have the same size and shape if two sides and the 


included angle of one are respectively equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other. 

To know the important parts of a compass; 
to know the important parts of a transit. 

To know the meaning of: angle of elevation 
and angle of depression; central angle; cone; con- 
gruence; corresponding angles; corresponding 
sides; cosine of an angle; directed number; face 
(of solid) ; identity; indirect measurement; isos- 
celes triangle and equilateral triangle. 

To know the meaning of: locus; octagon; par- 
allelopiped; polygon; pyramid; reflex angle; 
rhombus; section; sector; sine of an angle; 
sphere; straight angle; subscript ; symmetry; tan- 
gent of an angle; trapezoid; vertex; vertical 
angles; zero of a scale. 

To know the theorem of Pythagoras. 

To measure: a line with compasses accurate 
to the nearest tenth of an inch; an angle with a 
protractor; an inaccessible distance by a scale 
drawing when necessary data are given; the 
height of an object by shadow reckoning. 

To perform simple uses of a plumb line; to 
perform simple uses of a T-square. 

To solve the formula a?+-b?—=c? (for a or b). 

To test a triangle to see if it is a right triangle 
having given the length of the three sides. 

To use proportion in similar triangles so as to 
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compute a side when necessary data are given. 


bh 


To use the following formulas: A — (area 


H(B + b) 





(area of 





of parallelogram); A= 


trapezoid) ; S=-7R’+ 27RH (surface of cylin- 





BH 
der) ; S=4rR?* (surface of a sphere) ; V= — 
7R°?H 
(volume of pyramid); V = (volume of 
4 
cone) ; V = ——-zR® (volume of sphere). 
3 


After determining the list of objectives, we 
are ready to organize them into main headings 
and teaching units. For this task no categorical 
technique may be given.' It involves the imagina- 
tion and art of the teacher to a great extent. The 
main headings should be determined on a func- 
tional or natural, life activity grouping. Func- 
tional headings such as “Geometry in Business 
and Industry,” “Geometry in Hobbies,” “Geom- 
etry in the Home” and natural, life-activity head- 
ings such as “Laying Out a Baseball Diamond,” 
“Building a Silo,” “Computing the Capacity of a 
Coal Bin,” are suggested rather than “Rectilinear 
Figures,” “Similar Polygons” and the like. The 
objectives are then allocated under the various 
main headings and the teaching units completed 
in detail. Naturally the material will go through 
many refinements and revisions according to 
actual classroom experience. 

By way of illustration, a sample unit is given. 
It is not intended in any way to be a model which 
all teachers should or must follow; it is intended 
solely as a concrete illustration embodying the 
principles we have been discussing. 


Laying Out Better Baseball Fields: 


Unit I. The size and shape of a baseball dia- 
mond. Time—two or three days. 

Objectives: (1) to know the meaning of 
square; (2) to know the meaning of right angle; 
(3) to know the meaning of perpendicular; (4) 
to know the meaning of perpendicular lines; (5) 
to know the meaning of perimeter. 

Elective Objectives: to know the meaning of 
rhombus. 

Procedure: Why laying out a baseball field is 
introduced as a classroom problem. The teacher 
should explain that all boys at some time lay out 
a baseball diamond for “back lot” games. Even 
after they grow up, they often find themselves on 
a summer’s day thrown together with friends or 


“a The Technique of Curriculum Making, Henry Harap, Part VII, The 
Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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business associates who want to organize a game 
of ball for fun and exercise. Generally somebody 
puts down a stick or stone for each base at any 
point that “looks about right.” The result is a 
field nowhere near the size, shape or proportion 
of a real ball diamond. Here, therefore, is a good 
starting point for learning to do the work better 
and incidentally learning practical mathematics 
at the same time. 


A Baseball Diamond Problem 


What is the shape of a baseball diamond? The 
discussion should develop the fact that most of 
the pupils need to extend and improve their 
knowledge of a baseball field. Such questions as 
the following may be raised: What is the shape 
of a baseball field? Is it a square or a rhombus? 
What is a rhombus? Are the angles in a ball 
field all equal? Is the angle at first base the same 
as at second? Is the distance from home to sec- 
ond the same as the distance from first to third? 
Are the foul lines perpendicular to each other? 

What is the size of a baseball diamond? Rais- 
ing the following questions will suggest the as- 
signment and the seeking of answers from relia- 
ble sources: What is the proper distance from 
home to first? From first to second? From home 
to the pitcher’s box? From home to second? 
What is the size of a junior baseball field? Is 
there any official junior field? 

Practice exercises. After the pupils have made 
oral reports on the assignment, distribute mimeo- 
graphed copies of the practice test. When most 
of the pupils are finished, have them score the 
papers and discuss their errors. 

Materials: Ruler. Mimeographed copies of 
the practice exercises. 

Assignment: Hand in a neatly ruled diagram 
of a baseball field and show all dimensions that 
you can find. By consulting a dictionary and the 
index of any textbook on geometry find out all 
you can as to the complete meaning of square, 
right angle, perpendicular and perimeter. 

Additional assignment for extra credit: Find 
out from a dictionary or geometry book the mean- 
ing of rhombus. Prepare a brief oral report on 
the history of baseball. 


Books for the Reference Shelf: 


“Baseball” in the New International Encyclo- 
pedia or in the Encyclopedia Britannica, both of 
which give historical data on baseball and dimen- 
sions of the field. 

Leighton, K. W., “Gilbert Civil Engineering for 
Boys,” p. 90, A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, 
Conn., 1920. 93 pp. Gives dimensions of various 
athletic fields, the size of the official junior base- 
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ball field and helpful surveying hints of interest. 

Sheridan, J. B., “Baseball for Beginners,” 
Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 365, American 
Sports Publishing Co., New York, 1921, 10 cents. 
A good booklet to include on the reference shelf 
for creating zest. Page 56 shows the dimensions 
of the junior field for boys under sixteen years 
of age. 

Spalding, Albert G., “America’s National 
Game,” American Sports Publishing Co., New 
York, 1911. Gives complete historical data, al- 
though the book in general is a bit dry for a 
youngster. Pages 17-21 and 41-42 give an excel- 
lent description of the game as it was played be- 
fore the diamond was created. 

Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide, American 
Sports Publishing Co., New York. Gives detailed 
and complete measurements of the field, rules and 
miscellaneous data. 

Wray, J. E., “How to Organize a League, How 
to Manage a Team, How to Lay Out a League 
Diamond,” pp. 95-101, Spalding Red Cover Series 
of Athletic Handbooks, No. 83R, American Sports 
Publishing Co., New York, 1921, 25 cents. Gives 
an excellent method for quick laying out of a 
diamond accurately. 

Wright, George, “Sketch of National Game of 
Baseball,” in records of the Columbia Historical 
Society, vol. 23, pp. 80-85, published by the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society, Washington, D. C., 
1920. Gives a clear and concise exposition of the 
high spots in the history of baseball. 


Additional Reference Books 


Barbour, Ralph Henry, “Double Play,” a story 
of school and baseball, D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 
Fiction. 

Charnley, Mitchell V., “Secrets of Baseball 
Told by Big League Players,” D. Appleton & Co., 
1927. 

Evans, Billy, “How to Umpire,” Spalding Red 
Cover Series of Athletic Handbooks, No. 81R, 
American Sports Publishing Co., New York, 1920. 

Foster, John B., ““How to Play Baseball,” Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library, Group 1, No. 202, Amer- 
ican Sports Publishing Co., New York, 1921. 

Grey, Zane, “The Short Stop.” Fiction. 

Grey, Zane, “The Young Pitcher.” Fiction. 

Mathewson, Christopher, “Second Base Sloan,” 
1917. Fiction. 

The last seven books listed are additional books 
that may be included on the reference shelf for 
the purpose of creating zest. 

Essential Facts: A baseball field is a square. 
It is ninety feet from each base to the next; the 
pitcher’s box is a few inches over sixty feet from 
home plate; each base line is perpendicular to or 
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at right angles to the adjacent base line; the per- 
imeter of a field or figure is the distance around 
it and is equal to the sum of all the sides. 
Elective Facts: A rhombus has four sides. The 
opposite sides are parallel. All the sides are equal 
but the adjacent angles are not necessarily equal. 


Practice Test for Unit No. 1 


Class 
Fill in the blank spaces in the following state- 
ments: 
A baseball field is commonly called a 
Its geometrical shape is a 
The distance from home to first base is... . 


From first to second the distance is.... 


A square has four 
The opposite sides of a square are 


A square has four angles. 
Each angle of a square contains 
degrees. 

8. Thesum of all the angles of a square equals 

degrees. 

9. The diagonals of a square are 

10. The diagonals each other, that is 
they cut each other into two equal parts. 

11. The angle at first base is degrees. 

12. The angles at second and third bases are 

degrees. 

13. The distance from home to second is 
(greater than, less than, equal to) the distance 
from first to third. (Underline the correct one). 

14. The sum of the four sides of a square is 
called the of the square. 

15. The foul lines are at right angles to or 

to each other. 

16. The base lines from first to second and 
from third to home are both 
line from home to first. 

17. A right angle contains degrees. 

of a square equals four 
times a side. 

19. The base lines of the official junior field 
are 

20. The pitcher’s box is 


feet from home 
plate in a major diamond and... .feet from home 
plate in the official junior diamond. 


21. Vertical lines are always 
the horizontal. 

Attention is called to the fact that the material 
presented does not represent a complete course 
of study for the tenth grade. There are cer- 
tainly additional utilitarian values in geometry 
that have not been determined, although the brave 
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worker must not expect the new course to resem- 
ble very much the traditional, demonstrative 
geometry. As previously indicated, pure mathe- 
matics or book mathematics as such should be 
reserved for the brighter pupils who in later 
years elect to go into mathematics for mathemat- 
ics’ sake or for college preparation. 

In order to build a complete course of study 
that will embody the guiding principles as laid 
down in this discussion, additional studies of a 
research nature need to be conducted for deter- 
mining further objectives. To conduct such 
studies should not be beyond the realm of possi- 
bility for many experienced teachers. A definite 
procedure that could be carried out in any school 
might be something like the following: 

State, in terms of pupil development, the ob- 
jectives of geometry that can be found in selec- 
ted courses of study in mathematics, such as those 
of the St. Louis public schools; in textbooks in 
mathematics; in curriculum investigations such 
as those by Bobbitt and Charters; in general 
books by frontier thinkers such as Bertrand Rus- 
sell and John Dewey; in vocational texts involv- 
ing maéhematics and in reports of various com- 
mittees such as the college entrance examination 
board and the National Committee on Reorgani- 
zation of Mathematics. 

Such a list would then include the objectives 
found in present practice and also many objec- 
tives that are being urged by educational thinkers 
for inclusion in improved practice. 

Present the foregoing objectives in suitable 
form to successful laymen and professional men 
for checking what they remember having actu- 
ally used or what they felt they needed and to 
high-school seniors and juniors who have had 
geometry, for checking what they felt was “very 
interesting,” “interesting,” “no decided feeling” 
or “disagreeable.” 


Analyzation of Facts 


Analyze the geometrical constructions, facts 
and terms used in physics, chemistry, shop work 
and other subjects that the majority of high- 
school pupils study. 

Examine and tabulate the mathematical items 
involved in social statistics and books on the most 
important civic problems; in feature articles in 
newspapers and magazines; in widely circulated 
public documents such as the President’s mes- 
sages to Congress, reports of community funds, 
farmers’ bulletins; in numerous studies and ar- 
ticles on education by professional writers; in 
books of hobbies and hobby columns in boys’ mag- 
azines and in reports by pupils of their individual 
hobbies and the mathematics involved in them. 
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A plan of research like this would unearth 
many more very desirable items of utilitarian and 
pragmatic value. 

In summarizing this study, it may be empha- 
sized that an attempt has been made to work out 
the most important steps in building a modern- 
ized course of study in high-school mathematics. 
These steps are: 

1. A practical definition of education. 

2. A modern concept of the curriculum. 

3. A list of the guiding principles of psychol- 
ogy and philosophy. 

4. Selection of a field for study. In this case 
it was geometry. - 

5. A preliminary list of defensible objectives. 

6. A method for composing the objectives into 
teaching units. 

7. An outline of a practical plan for further 
studies that experienced teachers might conduct 
to determine additional objectives. 





The Status of Deans of Girls 
in High Schools 


To determine the status of deans of girls in 
high schools, a survey was made recently of 146 
schools of North Carolina having an enrollment 
of 150 or more pupils. The survey was spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Women and the report appears 
in the September North Carolina Teacher. A 
questionnaire was sent to the 146 schools sur- 
veyed, and 137 replies were received. 

Of the 137 high schools responding, 35 per cent 
claimed to have on their faculty women “officially 
appointed to supervise the various phases of 
school life among the girls.” They are known by 
the title, “dean of girls,” “adviser of girls,” “lady 
principal,” “student adviser” or “vice-principal.” 
The answers received to the questionnaire show 
that the larger schools are much more progres- 
sive in this field than the smaller ones. 

The majority of the deans or advisers, accord- 
ing to the survey, had had several years of teach- 
ing experience before they were chosen for the 
advisory position. Their salaries range from the 
regular state salary schedule to almost $3,000 in 
a few of the larger schools. Almost without ex- 
ception the deans have the bachelor’s degree and 
a great many are working toward higher degrees. 
In most instances the deans serve in forming a 
closer contact with parents, through parent- 
teacher association work, personal conferences, 
telephone calls and the like. Usually the deans 
serve to link the schools with outside agencies 
and individuals doing similar work. 
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Editorials 


When Is Education Too Costly? 


NE trend in school planning that is notice- 
able and that has attracted more than pas- 
sing comment is the care that is being 

given to creating for the various classrooms the 
proper environment. 

It is customary now to have an English room 
with a setting reminiscent of Shakespeare, a clas- 
sical room fashioned after the amphitheaters of 
ancient Rome and Greece and all other rooms and 
corridors equally appropriately planned. The 
homely details of caring for the household, wash- 
ing the dishes and keeping the home clean are 
now taught with the aid of a model three or four- 
room apartment in which the girl pupils properly 
learn the technique of home making. Suggestion 
and realism are rapidly being introduced with 
telling effect. 

The time is not far distant when all depart- 
ments of the school will be modeled in keeping 
with the subjects that are taught. Color, 
draperies, pictures and works of art have rapidly 
replaced the dull, drab walls of the old school- 
house. Schools that are built to-day take into 
consideration the esthetic emotions of the pupils. 
What our grandfathers considered inconsequen- 
tial we have learned to value; what our fathers 
thought unnecessary we know to be part of the 
pupils’ education. 

Every high school in the country has its pupils 
that drive their automobiles to school. Inside the 
building they have instruction by motion picture 
and radio. Their health is so vital that systems 
of mechanical ventilation are installed in good 
schools. Plenty of time is allowed for body build- 
ing exercises in the gymnasium, cleanliness is 
greatly encouraged and pupils are not allowed 
either to overwork or to underwork. 


The expenditure for all of these things has 
been wise and the proof lies in the enormous in- 
crease in high-school attendance, in a happier and 
more intelligent community, in a greater self-re- 
spect instilled in the minds of the pupils and their 
parents and in a greater earning capacity for 
those who have attended the high school. 

Often schools are criticized for their expendi- 
tures, and it is comforting to know that this criti- 
cism will be entirely forgotten when the pupils of 
to-day become the dominant voice in civic affairs 
of to-morrow. The only ones who now claim that 
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the cost of education is too high are the politi- 
cians, most of whom are without the benefit of 
present day education and all of whom hope to 
divert the school funds to showier and better 
vote getting purposes. 

Before the cost of education is criticized it 
might be well first to determine what education 
is worth. It is an economic problem similar in 
every detail to the purchase of new machinery 
for a factory. If it is needed, if it can be prop- 
erly used, if it will last a reasonable length of 
time, if it will pay a good return to the purchaser, 
the price proves to be of little consequence. The 
same is true of education. Education should pay 
a good return to the community but, instead of 
paying in terms of manufactured products, it 
should pay in better citizenship, better homes, a 
greater appreciation of culture and greater self- 
respect. Any educational system that fails to 
educate is costly and, conversely, any system that 
does a thorough and complete job is cheap, no 
matter the price. 
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The Intelligent School Board 


O ONE wishes to minimize the duties of 
N the school board, and there is no one who 

does not appreciate fully its usefulness in 
the community. It is an integral part of the 
school system of the country and when function- 
ing properly it takes its place in the front rank 
of education. 

As has been pointed out several times in this 
magazine by such men as William McAndrew, 
formerly superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
M. R. Keyworth, superintendent of schools, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, and John Guy Fowlkes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the school board is a policy 
making organization that delegates all adminis- 
trative duties to the full-time paid executive, the 
superintendent. Everywhere this is recognized 
as the ideal and with few exceptions this is the 
rule that is successfully followed. 

The importance of the superintendent is em- 
phasized now more than ever and he is facing 
many responsibilities that were unknown to him 
thirty-five years ago. It is he who directs all 
activities and who reports these activities to his 
board. It has been a gradual evolution that has 
brought about this condition but to-day the super- 
intendent is chosen by the intelligent school board 
for his business ability as well as for his knowl- 
edge of educational procedures. After he is 
chosen he is given a free rein to conduct the 
business of the school system and in this way a 
better organization is established and greater 
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benefits result to the community and to the pupils. 
Wrangling between the school board and the 
superintendent is a relic of the past solely because 
the board passes on to the superintendent those 
responsibilities that are his. When discord does 
occur it is invariably traced to the interference 
of the board or to one of its members in the per- 
formance of the superintendent’s duties. 
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Is There Educational Value 


in Learning Hard Words? 


ROF. C. G. SHAMBAUGH, Stanford Uni- 
P rersiy has been going through textbooks in 

ancient history used in secondary schools and 
he has listed hard words that are difficult to pro- 
nounce and that a pupil rarely if ever encounters 
outside of his textbooks. 

Professor Shambaugh has been asking teachers 
whether they think there is value in requiring 
pupils to memorize such hard words as Aegina, 
Aegospotami, Aemilianus, Aeneid, Aetius, Aga- 
memnon, agglutinating, Agora, agrarian, Agri- 
gentum, Agrippina, Aghiman, Ahura, Ahura- 
mazda, Akamantis, Akhenaten, Akkad, Aliari, 
alluvial, Alma-Tadema. 

Some teachers have replied that it is beneficial 
for a pupil to enrich his vocabulary by learning 
words that he does not see or use every day. But 
suppose he will never see or use certain words 
after he completes his course in ancient history? 
In such a case would he be benefited by struggling 
with these strange words—strange in appearance, 
in pronunciation and in meaning? What is the 
use of adding to one’s vocabulary words that will 
not enter into one’s thinking or speaking or writ- 
ing, or that will not occur in one’s reading? 

There is a psychological principle at issue that 
is of much consequence in all teaching. If a pupil 
must hurdle strange, unrecognizable and unpro- 
nounceable words in order to go forward in the 
mastery of new material, he will be impeded in 
his progress and he may be defeated in attaining 
his objectives. Investigations have shown that 
difficult words may constitute a barrier to intel- 
lectual advance and especially to the conquest of 
new intellectual fields. Some pupils will go dead 
intellectually when they come up against remote 
and strange terms. Others seem to have agility 
in sidestepping them and pushing on. But take 
a hundred pupils chosen at random, and the 
chances are that sixty or more of them will be 
hindered rather than helped in their intellectual 
progress by having to deal with words that are 
entirely out of the range of their interests, their 
needs, or their intellectual experiences. 
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If new words relate to concrete realities with 
which a pupil is dealing at the time he encoun- 
ters the words, he will be incited to master them, 
but they must be directly connected with objec- 
tives or phenomena that lie within his range of 
experience or observation in order that he may be 
able to grapple successfully with them. They are 
then learned as symbols of real things that can 
be grasped in a concrete way. In ancient history, 
however, these concrete realities are lacking for 
the most part and so the hard words must be 
conquered as entities in themselves. For high 
schools there are no realities to which such words 
as are given above can be attached or which they 
describe. 

A pupil in the high school simply finds such 
words verbal and psychological barriers to in- 
tellectual advance. They do not enrich his vocab- 
ulary because they are remote from his thinking, 
speaking, writing and reading. Professor Sham- 
baugh has shown that they do m! occur often 
enough even in ancient history t x'books for 
pupils to acquire any degree of fam...arity with 
them. But even if they should be introduced so 
frequently in these textbooks that pupils would 
have to become accustomed to the look and the 
sound of them, they would still never function 
outside of the textbooks and so it could not be 
said that a pupil would enrich his vocabulary by 
trying to get acquainted with them in their visual, 
auditory and content aspects. The conclusion to 
be drawn is that most of them ought to be elim- 
inated from a high-school pupil’s study of history. 
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Real Research Versus Pseudo 
Research 


HE one thing that sets education apart from 
Titer professions, that makes it outstanding 

as a force in this country, is the thorough- 
ness with which problems have been attacked 
and solutions found. Research in the school sys- 
tems of America has done more for the advance- 
ment of civilization than any other one factor ex- 
cept, of course, the important research of the 
medical profession. 

There is, however, something to be said on the 
subject of the difference between researching for 
facts and researching simply for love of the work. 
There is much lost motion in some of the re- 
search that is being done to-day. Many profes- 
sors of education and public-school research men 
take upon themselves enormous tasks, the results 
of which are never put to practical use. Because 
of the trivial and unimportant subjects that are 
often studied there is always a danger that re- 
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search of this sort will bring the entire profession 
to ridicule. We should remember that research 
is of value only when the end results can be used 
in the solution of some problem. To devise a 
questionnaire, mail it to all parts of the country, 
require the recipient to fill it in and return it, to 
tabulate and analyze the answers to the question 
and then to present the results only to find that 
the subject was not worth the effort, is one way 
of rapidly killing important research. We cannot 
expect the cooperation of other educators when 
we waste their time upon inconsequential matters 
that will not get us anywhere. 

A definite goal, a subject well evaluated and 
work well done beget worth while research which 
is of the greatest benefit to the educational pro- 
fession. We should encourage it, but to do this 
we must discourage that type of research the re- 
sults of which cannot be applied. 
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Protecting School Teachers’ 
Investments 


FTEN we hear of a questionable bond 
O house that has gone bankrupt or has come 

to the attention of the civil authority for 
irregularity in its transaction. Invariably we 
find that among the customers who suffer losses 
are many teachers and others connected with edu- 
cation. A Chicago bond broker recently disap- 
peared and with him the savings of many school 
teachers. 

School teachers can ill afford to lose money 
through poor investments. Yet, how are they to 
know which are good investments and which are 
poor? The glib salesman tells them about 7, 8, 9 
and 10 per cent return on the money and the 
teacher, unused to ordinary business, to say 
nothing of the intricate bond business, becomes 
enthusiastic and invests without investigation. 

Is it asking too much to urge the school super- 
intendents to guide the personnel of the school 
system in their investments? Cannot the 
thoughtful superintendent devise some means 
whereby the teachers may be safeguarded against 
foolish commitments to unscrupulous bond sales- 
men? It would be a simple matter for the super- 
intendent once a month to distribute a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin reporting legitimate and sound 
investments for teachers, in varying sums, and 
detailing the methods of purchase. There are 
thousands of responsible bond houses of long 
standing and with spotless reputations that 
would welcome the chance to cooperate with the 
superintendent in helping teachers select worth 
while securities. 
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Problems of Childhood Provide 
Material for New Books 


Recent literature emphasizes the necessity for a greater 
knowledge of the child and of childhood and discusses the sub- 
ject from biological, psychological and sociological angles 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRoressorR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


education have been insisting for at least 

a decade that the educational process is a 
very complex one. The relative inefficiency of 
average present day methods has been disclosed 
not only by members of the profession but by 
many intelligent laymen as well. Increasing 
emphasis has been placed upon the necessity for 
a greater knowledge of the child and of childhood. 
The necessity for approach from the biological, 
psychological and sociological angles has been 
reiterated time and again until the serious 
student of education may have the impression 
that the new leaven has permeated rather com- 
pletely field thinking and practice. Not so, how- 
ever. 


Presucation nave’ and experimentalists in 


Theory and Practice Widely Separated 


Even casual survey of field practice leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that the findings of the 
experimentalists, save in isolated instances, have 
had little effect upon practice. For this wide 
gulf between advanced thought and field practice 
there are many reasons. Part of the blame must 
rest with the teacher-training institutions that 
have been slow to incorporate in teacher-training 
courses adequate scientific preparation in the 
basic biological, sociological and even, in many 
instances, the psychological fields. 

Part of the blame lies with the field leaders 
who have neglected seriously to keep abreast of 
current discovery. Further blame lies in our 
current conception of educational organization, 
developed in patchwork fashion and providing 
inadequately for growth and change within the 
organization. Whatever the reasons, this situ- 


ation should be changed as rapidly as possible in 
the interests of the children as well as of the 
social group. 

This may be accomplished in several ways. 
More careful examination and objective appraisal 
of teacher-training work should result in dis- 
carding many traditional concepts and should 


point the way to the reorganization of such cur- 
ricula upon a more scientific basis. Translators 
are needed who can take the discoveries of the 
experimentalist and present them in a simple, 
straightforward manner so that the implications 
of the various problems may be easily understood 
by those who have little background for the more 
technical aspects of laboratory procedure. Care- 
ful selection of literature in these fields should be 
made by superintendents and such pertinent 
material placed in the various school libraries as 
will give teachers and parents an opportunity to 
read extensively and to familiarize themselves 
with the problems of childhood and with sug- 
gested solutions. 

The work of translation, of simplication and of 
interesting development is a difficult task. Not 
many are capable of it. It requires a specialized 
ability and a sympathetic journalistic technique. 
The work of Angelo Patri is unique in this field. 
His little discussions of childhood and child 
problems are doing much to direct the attention 
of parents to existing problems. Such magazines 
as Parents are likewise performing yeoman serv- 
ice in bringing parents face to face with their 
ascertained but generally little understood diffi- 
culties. The great need is for more popular inter- 
preters both for parents and for teachers. 

Current literature in the biological, psycho- 
logical and sociological fields and in the admin- 
istrative aspects of these problems presents in- 
teresting examples and wholesome tendencies. 
Some of these books are well suited for parents 
as well as for professional educators. 


Child Hygiene: 


Almost sixteen years ago Lewis M. Terman, 
Stanford University, published “Hygiene of the 
School Child.” At that time Dr. E. P. Cubberley, 
dean, school of education, Stanford University, 
pointed out that the time was passing when 
teacher training could be based solely upon psy- 
chology and methods. The subject of child 
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hygiene was slowly introduced into the more pro- 
gressive training centers. Even to-day, however, 
there are few institutions in which it is a basic 
requirement. Concerning the original publication, 
for a long time the only one in the field, little need 
be said. The reviews were generally eulogistic 
and deservedly so. Now Doctor Terman, assist- 
ed by Dr. John C. Almack, has published a com- 
prehensive revision and enlargement of the 
original text and it is a book that merits serious 
consideration both as a text in teacher training 
and as a part of every public-school teacher’s pro- 
fessional library. 

The revision is offered in five parts. The first 
two chapters seek to integrate the problem of 
hygiene and the general educational problem. The 
next three chapters are devoted to facts and 
principles related to child growth. Growth dis- 
orders, defects and disease are accorded nine 
chapters and include discussion of posture, 
growth, malnutrition, mortality, morbidity, 
tuberculosis, teeth, nose, throat, hearing, vision 
and the problem of headaches. Each subject is 
carefully treated and many valuable suggestions 
are offered. The fourth part is devoted to pre- 
ventive mental hygiene and considers the nervous 
child, the more common neuroses of development, 
the education of nervous children, speech defects 
and sleep. The last section discusses special 
Two chapters 


aspects of educational hygiene. 
are devoted to the physiology of ventilation and 
the hygiene of the classroom. The health of the 
teacher and the teaching of health and hygiene 


conclude the volume. In the final chapter valu- 
able analyses of trends in health education are 
presented and interesting suggestions made for 
the correlation of the health program with other 
curricular activities. 


Physical Education Discussed 


Of more limited scope and value is A. F. Myers 
and O. C. Bird’s recent effort, “Health and Phys- 
ical Education.” It is the purpose of the authors 
to present a modern program of health and phys- 
ical education for elementary schools. It is in- 
tended for individuals preparing for teaching and 
for teachers, principals and supervisors in the 
field. The authors differentiate between the 
health and physical education program, the logic 
of which is debatable. In their truly functional 
aspects the physical education requirements 
might be more profitably integrated directly as 
a subdivision of the general health program. The 
attempt towards separation can have no beneficial 
effects. On the contrary, this alignment may tend 
to increase the diversion which always exists and 
which is notably evident in competitive athletics. 
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Many of the problems skillfully treated by 
Terman and Almack are given only the most 
casual consideration by Myers and Bird. Mental 
hygiene, teaching of health habits, communicable 
diseases and correction of physical defects are 
all too scantily covered. The chief contribution 
of this volume in our estimation is the treatment 
of the activities program developed for the differ- 
ent age groups. In this respect it complements 
the Terman-Almack publication. The first is far 
richer with respect to the hygiene aspects and 
the second presents the problem in its applied 
curricular form. 


Psychology: 


Considering the all-powerful influence of emo- 
tion in our civilization all too little attention has 
been given (from the educational aspect) to this 
field. William Moulton Marston’s “Emotions of 
Normal People” is an important contribution. He 
defines the normal emotions as those “biologi- 
cally efficient.” After this introduction he dis- 
cusses various psychological theories in this field. 
With the exception of one chapter devoted to ab- 
normal emotions, the entire book considers 
briefly the emotions as “biologically efficient.” 
The final chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
emotional reeducation. 

After reading of some of the recent psychiat- 
rical productions, Doctor Marston’s volume comes 
as a distinct relief. He meets and takes definite 
issue with the apparent tendency on the part of 
many psychiatrists to consider anything “nor- 
mal” save conventional average reactions. In so 
doing he is performing a distinct service for the 
confused and discouraged layman. 

Of its ultimate value, Marston’s brother psy- 
chologists may speak. Immediately, there ap- 
pears to be a wealth of worth while material 
which should be quite helpful to the teacher and 
administrator. The style is slightly pedantic and 
the entire book presupposes a fair scientific back- 
ground. Its value to the layman is questionable. 

“Personality Adjustments of School Children” 
by Dr. Caroline B. Zachiry, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N. J., is a popular treatment of 
a very important subject. An excellent introduc- 
tion by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick expands the 
purpose and the value of the treatment as stated 
by the author in the preface. Doctor Zachry, a 
public-school psychologist, has written the book 
primarily for the classroom teacher. Cases that 
came under her observation when she was an 
instructor in the Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are presented. Be- 
cause of the close interrelation of home and school 
in the development of personality, the material 
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has been presented so concretely and so simply 
that the book may be used to advantage by both 
parent and teacher and the essential cooperative 
effort, based upon sympathy and understanding, 
developed. 

Five authentic case studies include examples 
of the troublesome child, the quiet, overconscien- 
tious child, polyglandular difficulty, the overde- 
pendent child and the overanxious child. Each 
case is simply presented, followed by analysis 
and interpretation together with suggestions for 
treatment. The overconscientious child, who gen- 
erally escapes notice because he is “good” and 
therefore not disturbing to the teacher, is shown 
in many instances to be just as needful of atten- 
tion as the more boisterous and annoying indi- 
viduals. A chapter is devoted to the elements of 
personality and their adjustment and another to 
the relation of the school to such adjustment. 


Discussion Is Helpful 


The cases presented and the remedies proposed 
should be extremely helpful to any teacher in the 
consideration of similar problems. No cure-all 
is advocated but a definite scientific point of view, 
sympathetic in character, is presented. Careful 
reading should give to the teacher an understand- 
ing and point of view that is all important in in- 
cipient maladjustment. It should also be helpful 
to the specialist to whom such cases may finally 
be referred. 

Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, an English physician, 
has prepared a little book entitled “Youth” which 
is designed for two generations, parents and 
children. Although written by a physician, it is 
distinctly psycho-sociological in its flavor. Angelo 
Patri prefaces it with a charming introduction in 
which he calls attention to the problems and be- 
speaks tolerance and wisdom upon the part of 
the parent. The writing starts with youth in 
rebellion. The inevitable conflict between any 
two generations is skillfully shown. The prob- 
lems of education are considered chiefly from the 
English point of view and are not generally ap- 
plicable to our situation. Doctor Chesser dis- 
cusses successively health in adolescence, why and 
when youth is unhappy, food in adolescence, self- 
expression, love and marriage, hygiene of mar- 
riage and young mothers of to-day. Sane and 
well balanced in treatment, this little book should 
be valuable for parents and teachers. It might 
well form several worth while programs for par- 
ent-teacher meetings. 

The sociological contributions to this group of 
publications consist of two volumes, either of 
which may be read within a three-hour period. 
Marietta Johnson discusses “Youth in a World of 
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Men” and presents her conception of what is 
wrong and what is right with youth. As part 
of a program of “organic education” she dis- 
cusses the type of schools youth should have and 
the part that recreation, thinking, morals, reli- 
gion and sex should play in this educational 
scheme. Although clearly at variance with many 
of our fond conceptions, the book has a directness 
of attack and a freshness and enthusiasm in style 
that makes it worth while reading. 

“Social Problems of Childhood” by Dr. Paul H. 
Furfey, sociologist, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, is an attempt to produce briefly the more im- 
portant social child problems that our intricate 
and rapidly changing civilization is forcing to the 
front. It is the author’s conviction “that the 
neglect of the teachings of Christ is a supremely 
important factor underlying all social problems. 
Until these principles are recognized and put into 
practice there can be no fundamentally satisfac- 
tory cure for our social ills. A thorough solution 
for the social problems of childhood must be 
sought in the doctrines of Christ.” 

In this publication, however, Doctor Furfey 
does not attempt to examine the role of the 
church in social work but rather the role of the 
state. Starting with the thesis that the child 
must always be dealt with as a spiritual being, 
the author believes that much insight and wisdom 
into these problems can be gained by taking 
cognizance of the knowledge and experience that 
social research has made available. In successive 
chapters he discusses these findings of social re- 
search and secular court practice. Fairly com- 
plete bibliographies are presented at the close of 
each chapter. The major problems considered 
are the child and the community, child health, 
delinquency, mental hygiene, illegitimacy, the 
subnormal child, recreation, the child and labor, 
the dependent child and institutions for children. 
Although written apparently for religious teach- 
ers, it has a definite value for the public-school 
teacher. 


Administration: 


All of these fields of problems are as yet rather 
dimly charted. Ever since the inception of pub- 
lic education we have been confronted by biologi- 
cal, psychological and_ sociological problems. 
Only they were not recognized as such. To-day 
they are pressing and serious and have been defi- 
nitely recognized. In public-school activity much 
of the success that will ultimately be achieved 
depends upon the care with which we recognize 
problems and gather exact data for study and 
interpretation. The basic necessity for careful 


observation and objective information is obvious. 
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This brings the discussion back to the field of 
administration. 

One of the essential facilitating activities of 
administration is the keeping of records whereby 
important facts may be disclosed and used as a 
basis for intensive study. These activities are 
classified as child accounting. Slowly but surely 
the basic importance of adequate records is being 
recognized by the administrator. Considerable 
attention in recent years has been given by sev- 
eral states to the organization of this activity. 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey and Colo- 
rado are striking examples. The literature in the 
field has been meager. Two publications in book 
form! have presented and considered the general 
problem and its organization. Recently Dr. 
Arch O. Heck, author of one of the earlier studies, 
has written a second book in this field for the 
classroom teacher. In his first effort the admin- 
istrative terminology was used. In the present 
volume the parlor title of “Administration of 
Pupil Personnel” has been substituted with a sub- 
title including “pupil accounting” by way of 
translation. Apart from the tendency in organi- 
zation to develop confusion by using similar 
descriptions for two diverse activities—person- 
nel? and child accounting—there is no particular 
objection to the softer terminology. 

“Administration of Pupil Personnel’ was writ- 
ten for teachers in order to acquaint them with 
the value of records and the relation of record 
keeping to other phases of the educational proc- 
ess, particularly administration, with which the 
teacher is not always as familiar as she might be. 
The traditional reaction of teachers to the neces- 
sity for records is again partly due to neglect of 
this important activity in their training and 
partly to inadequate means of purpose developed 
by administration to interpret for them. Again, 
as Doctor Heck points out, record keeping devel- 
oped through the process of accretion and much 
that is old and useless has been continued because 
it had the hoary backing of tradition. In other 
words, it is apparently easier to keep on doing 
certain useless things than to call forth enough 
energy and courage to discontinue them. 


Administration of Classes 


There are twenty-one chapters in this book 
covering the various aspects of child accounting 
and its allied problems. The field of child ac- 
counting, compulsory education, child labor, non- 
attendance, the census and the various types of 
records are presented simply and discussed care- 


1 Child Accounting, Arthur B. Moehlman, 1924. 
A Study of Child Accounting Records, Arch O. Heck, 1925. 
_ *? The personnel activity as commonly defined in public-school admin- 
istration heretofore has been used to connote the administration of all 
professional and nonprofessional employees. 
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fully. Appraisal studies such as age-grade prog- 
ress and promotion and failure, are given due 
consideration. School marks, school adjustments 
and the different plans for the classification of 
children are also treated. Since the book is in- 
tended primarily for teachers, certain technical 
aspects of administration have not been consid- 
ered. Taken as a whole, this publication has 
decided merit and should be of great value in 
training the teacher to a proper appreciation of 
this important activity. 
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Supervision as an Economic 


Measure 
That adequate supervision is not only a pro- 
fessional need in North Carolina but also an eco- 
nomic measure is the belief of the legislative 
committee of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation. In the opinion of the committee, accord- 
ing to comment in the North Carolina Teacher, 
the increased progress of children working with 
teachers who have the help of supervisors is so 
much greater than is possible without supervision 
that a provision for financing a supervisory pro- 
gram is an economic measure. If children make 
one-fourth more progress as the result of ade 
quate supervision, it is a good investment purely 

from the monetary standpoint. 





Reasons for Increase in the College 


Enrollment 

The enrollment of students of college grade in 
institutions of higher learning has grown from 
157,000 in 1890 to more than a million in 1926, 
the last year for which returns are available, Dr. 
James H. S. Bossard, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, points out in a study 
appearing in School and Society. 

According to Doctor Bossard, three factors 
that have contributed to this remarkable growth 
are: the prevailing spirit of American life, quiz- 
zical, analytical, curious, unfettered; the in- 
creasing economic prosperity of the nation; the 
increasing recognition of the money value of a 
higher education both to the student and to 
society. 
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Practical School Administration: 


Facilitating the Purchase, Storage 
and Delivery of Supplies’ 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


N A unit functional organization in which all 
| departments are definitely working toward the 

facilitation of instruction, a simplified tech- 
nique needs to be adopted. In reorganizing the 
finance and purchasing departments of the Ham- 
tramck Public Schools one of the most important 
problems I had to consider was the adoption of 
such a technique. Purchasing in particular needed 
to be systematized. 


Course of Study First Adopted 


The first step was the adoption of a course of 
study developed by the department of creative in- 
struction, on the basis of objective evidence, to 
meet the needs of Hamtramck as an industrial 
community. When the educational goals had been 
determined and a course of study planned ac- 
cordingly, the next step was the creation of 
standards of distribution for supplies, books and 
equipment. In this connection it may be noted 
that the Hamtramck board of education furnishes 
free of charge all supplies, books and equipment 
essential for the facilitation of the instructional 
process. Standards of distribution in the Ham- 
tramck schools have been developed according to 
the subjects taught in the six major fields of each 


*The second half of Mr. Lovejoy’s article will appear in the next 
issue of The NATICN’s SCHOOLS. 
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division of the school system. The fine arts 
department in the elementary school is here pre- 
sented as an example of the manner in which the 
distribution is carried out. 

Since the department of creative instruction 
has developed the course of study it naturally 
knows best just what materials are necessary to 
accomplish the desired results. Each pupil must 
have so much of this and so much of that. Let 
us glance at the standard of distribution of sup- 
plies. There are 232 items in the list. Picking at 
random we find statements like those shown in 
the accompanying table which depicts where and 
in what quantities the supplies are to be distrib- 
uted. 


Accurate Estimate Possible 


If the child accounting department has accu- 
rate figures it will be able to prophesy for the 
following year the probable number in any spe- 
cific department. 

The individual school makes no difference so 
far as purchase is concerned. It is only necessary 
to know the total number in the city because, at 
this junction, quantity purchasing is desired in 
order to get better price advantage. The figures 
indicate that in the school year, 1930-1931, there 








STANDARD OF DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES FOR THE 


FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT OF THE HAMTRAMCK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


| Item 1 
| Item Code Unit B A 
Colored construction pa- 
per 9 by 12 inches, 
80-lb. Bradley or 
equiv. medium blue.. 419 _ sht. 
Manila cream, 48-lb., 
9 by 12 inches...... 759 — sht. 
Paint oil, red, 144 by 2 
7 aa 116 = tube 
Water color refills, yel- 
low-gamboge, etc. ... 117 14 pan 
Needles, darning, large 
eye, S-inch ......... 330 ~=— doz. 
DE” Svcteentsdenten 388 gal. 015P 





Grade 
2 3 4 5 6 
B A B A B A B A B A 


1P 1P 1P 1P 1P 1P 1P 1P 34P 3%P %P 34P 
12P 12P 12P 12P 5P 5P 5P 5P 3P 3P 3P 3P 


114P 
YP YP %P WP WP | 


3R 3R 3R 3R 3R 3R 3R 3R 


For all grades 
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will be 6,600 such pupils. It is, therefore, simple 
to translate these standards into quantity for a 
semester or year. 

The translation of the standards of distribution 


4 4 
Bonu . wv 


Bid Pree 
(178A) 


Speci teat ions 
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Lod hed w 





Diagram 1. 


into quantity per semester for 1929-1930 is as 
follows: 

Blue construction paper, 63 pkgs. of 100 shts. 

Manila cream paper, 92 reams. 

Paint oil, 9 tubes. 

Yellow refills, 1,200 half pans. 

Darning needles, 33 dozen. 

Paste, 102 gallons. 

The first real problem, however, enters here. 
Many items used in the art department will also 
be used in other departments. Technique No. 1 
will be to develop a method of tabulation which 
subsequently will permit easy reference to what 
has been included. To accomplish this there was 
adopted a purchase order index similar to that 
illustrated by Diagram 1. It is a 4 by 6-inch 
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Diagram 2. 


card, ruled front and blank on the back. It is 
kept according to individual items. Each total 


derived from each standard of distribution is 
transferred to the card in the proper column and 
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row. Inasmuch as fine arts is one of six divisions 
of the elementary school, the tabulation showing 
department and quantity may be listed on the 
back of the card. The total of all elementary 
divisions is then placed on the front of the card 
in the proper square. The objective specifications 
are listed on the card and when all standards of 
distribution have been tabulated we have a grand 
total of that particular item for the entire system. 
We also have a reference to the standards of 
distribution in case we need to check back at any 
time. 

By inserting the inventory of that item and 
subtracting, we ascertain how much it is neces- 
sary to buy. There is a place to put the budget 
price, a column to insert when bids were sent out, 
when they were reported to the board, the accept- 
ed price, the purchase order number and _ to 
whom it was made. Thus, we have solved one 
important problem. A complete history of the 
purchase of any individual item has been pro- 


HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACHER's REQUISITION 
School__ Play far Date__ Sept 3 Teacher _ Brow 





Quantity } Textbooks or Supplies Unit Received 
» ce os 
YS ‘ 4 ach 
| Gtyrnshyp thre problems ese —| 
Diagram 3. 
vided. Until the goods arrive this card serves 


as a purchase index. 

Technique No. 2 concerns securing the in- 
ventory of individual items so that immediate 
subtraction may be made on the purchase index 
ecard. An analysis of this problem would indicate 
two distinct phases: goods in the central stock 
room not under requisition and goods in the in- 
dividual building stock rooms received from 
central stock room but not yet used in the in- 
structional process. Theoretically, if the stand- 
ards of distribution are accurate and adhered to 
strictly and the estimate of the child accounting 
department is correct, no supplies would remain 
in the building stock rooms at the close of a school 
year. 

Variables of mobility of population, fluctuation 
of attendance and the personal equation render 
100 per cent efficiency of consumption, according 
to standards of distribution, impossible. Supplies 
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therefore, will remain in the building stock 
rooms. That we may know exactly the condition 
of this room at all times a building running in- 
ventory card is kept. This card is in a visible 
file 4 by 6, double hung, 720 to a book. It is 
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ruled as in Diagram 2. Supplies are recorded by 
individual items, even colors remaining separate 
in classification. 

When goods arrive from the central stock room 
or directly from a vendor, the record of their 
arrival is entered on a card with date and source 
of supply. The balance is then recorded. As 
goods are delivered to the individual teacher on 
requisition from teacher to principal (see Dia- 
gram 3) withdrawals are recorded and the run- 
ning balance carefully maintained. 

The visible file book is used rather than steel 
file because of its mobility. Furthermore, it will 
fit in a desk drawer. The cards for supplies are 
white. A similar card, ruled, is maintained for 
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textbooks. This is on pink cardboard while that 
for equipment is yellow. These are illustrated in 
Diagram 4 and Diagram 5. 

By means of these three cards in not more than 
five portable files the building assistant principal 
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knows how many supplies are on hand and, in the 
case of books and equipment, exactly where they 
are in the building. Thus, it is easy to strike off 
a balance at any time and forward it to the 
central office. Better still, the entire book may be 
sent for a periodic check since in the central office 
there is maintained a permanent file of equip- 
ment. This is illustrated in Diagram 6. When 
equipment is delivered it is recorded on this 
permanent card. The central office makes a 
record of the delivery of equipment but, of course, 
does not attempt to make any record of its use; 
hence, the need of periodic reports on the con- 
structive consumption of these goods. 

In the central stock room which is adjacent to 
the purchasing department two records are 
necessary. The first is a bin inventory illustrated 
in Diagram 7, while the second, shown in Dia- 
gram 8, is a total running inventory which may 
also serve as an index of delivery. 

The bin inventory card is a simple form and is 
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Diagram 6. 


appended to the front of the bin in which that 
respective item is stored. When goods are re- 
ceived by the stock keeper from the vendor, he 
has but to write the date, the quantity received 
and the source on the left hand side of the card 
and place the goods in the proper bin. With- 
drawals are placed on the right side of the card 
and the running balance is always at hand. It 
is a simple thing to write in pencil a withdrawal 
of fifty units from the bin so that the only count 
necessary is that of the annual check-up to as- 
certain the correctness of the subtractions during 
the year. 

The card (Diagram 8) used in the purchasing 
department precludes the necessity of going to 
the stock room to find out if any particular item 
is on hand. While the card is maintained pri- 
marily for costs, it also becomes a running total 
inventory of all goods on hand. It is filled out 
by item—one card for one item and size within 
the item. The source, number of units and total 
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cost are recorded. The unit cost is figured and 
transportation added so that the charge cost for 
the pricing of the requisitions prior to posting in 
this appropriation ledger is always up to date. 





BIN INVENTORY 
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The right hand side of the card serves as an 
index of requisitions delivered and also gives 
the running balance in the stock room. The upper 
figure is the number of the requisition on which 
the goods were delivered while the lower figure 
gives the total units sent out on that requisition. 
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Diagram 8. 


The clerk can at the same time figure the unit 
costs and place it on the requisition so that the 
total may be posted in the appropriation ledger. 
To cut down the cost of forms this particular 
record was made on a sheet of paper, 814 by 11 
inches, ordinary ruled composition paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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Educational Opportunities in the 
City and in the Country 


The striking differences in the educational ad- 
vantages that are offered to children in the city 
and those in the country were vividly set forth 
by J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Education 
Association in a paper given at a country school 
reunion near Elmwood, Neb., August 31. 

“The city can hold a nine months’ school each 
year while the average for the rural district is 
seven months,” said Mr. Crabtree. ‘There is 7.7 
per cent illiteracy in rural districts and 4.4 in 
the city. The difference in health defects is 
startling. Twenty-three per cent of the rural 
school children have eye defects as against 12 
per cent of city school children; 48 per cent of 
the children in rural districts have defective 
teeth as against 33 per cent of children in the 
city. Only 25.7 per cent of the rural children 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age are in the 
high school as compared with 71.1 per cent in 
the city. 

“Do not infer from these figures that parents 
on the farm are less interested in the welfare 
of their offspring than are parents in the city. 
They are simply less able to do so well by them, 
and they have been slow to learn how to promote 
and protect their own interests.” 





The Need for Educational 


Interpretation 


If education is to take its place as a determing 
factor in our democratic life it will be obliged to 
put more time and money into educational inter- 
pretation, is the opinion expressed by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor, Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in an address before the Na- 
tional Council of Education in Atlanta, Ga. 

“The term’ educational interpretation is 
broader than the term publicity,” he said. “It 
includes our efforts to visualize and dramatize 
the purposes of administration and the findings 
of research into the habit of thought of the aver- 
age man and woman. The advance of education 
waits on interpretation. 

“The qualifications of the specialist in educa- 
tional interpretation are four: He must under- 
stand human nature in all its phases; he must 
know the schools, must appreciate their purposes, 
problems and achievements; he must understand 
the channels through which interpretation is car- 
ried on and the arts that are used therein; he 
must know civilization itself, must have a vision 
of the part that education has played and might 
play in the creation of a better world.” 
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"| don't want 


to go home!" 


E take extra pains to make the kindergarten 

room pleasant and friendly so that the transi- 
tion from home-life to school-life will not be too 
abrupt. Certainly it is not too much to hope that 
happy hours in the kindergarten will help to prevent 
the old antagonism towards teachers and teaching 
from forming in the child’s mind. 


Novel “‘game floors”’ constructed of Sealex Lino- 
leum are a new way to make the kindergarten room 
more interesting to the little pupils. Units of almost 
any shape and size may be cut out of different col- 
ored pieces and inset into the main body of the floor. 
Any design which will aid in the children’s games is 
installed as a permanent element. The use of cheer- 
ful contrasting colors makes these play floors ex- 
tremely attractive in appearance. 


In other parts of the school, too, this idea of spe- 
cially designed insets may be used effectively. The 
school motto or emblem may be made the central 
feature of the floor design in the main entrance hall. 


In the school library or the principal’s office, 
Sealex Treadlite Tiles—in made-to-order designs— 
help to create an atmosphere of distinction. And for 
economical heavy-duty service in classrooms, corri- 
dors and gymnasium, there is nothing to compare 
with a resilient, durable floor of Sealex Linoleum. 





Let us tell you how these modern resilient floors 
have been used to enhance the appearance of both 
new and old school buildings. Write our Depart- 
ment T for booklet “Facts You Should Know About 


Resilient Floors for Schools.” 


LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond * 








UTHORIZED Bonded Floors contractors near you 
A are picked firms. They have been specially selected 
for their knowledge of modern linoleum installation 
methods; the Sealex floors they install according to 
Bonded Floors specifications are backed by our Guar- 
anty Bond against repair expense due to faulty work- 
manship and material. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN ING., 195 BELGROVE DRIVE, KEARNY, N. J. AUTHORIZED CONTRACTORS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


Cost of materials entering into the manufacture 
of school supplies is at the highest point this 
year; commodity prices show a sharp increase 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PROFESSOR oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


the single index, counteract each other. 
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By HAROLD F. CLARK, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND 


only slightly during the past month. The houses. The index, to be of any value in predict- 
prices of the basic materials are marked by ing price trends, necessarily is based upon the 
varied fluctuations which, when combined into prices of the basic materials of school supplies. 


7. HE index of school supply prices changed paid by school purchasing agents to the supply 









0.5 points higher than the corresponding figure 


The preliminary index figure for September is Year |1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 









for September, 1928. The cost of the materials Index 












entering into the manufacture of school supplies 110 
is at the highest point this year. The lowest 
point reached by the school supply index for the 105;eef\ 






current year was 94.2 during February. 
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Commodity prices as a whole have increased 
rather sharply. The United States Bureau of 95 WY 
Labor statistics reports 98.0 for the July index 
of wholesale prices. This is an increase of 1.6 90 
points over the corresponding figure for June. | 
In the same index, paper prices were steady. 85 





It must be remembered that the supply index 
does not indicate present or past prices directly 







supplies. 


Chart 2. Annual index of the prices of instructional 
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Chart 1. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. *Not final. 
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—| = 160 degrees your FyeR-Wall doors 
og E— close tight —automatically. 
=| = They're made of heavy corrugated 
—S 8 E-10 galvanized steel sheets with thick 
—| |= sheet-asbestos between. They're guar- 
20 Sa = anteed for 25 years. There’s no upkeep 
=| |= cost and they save 15% to 25% of 
your yearly insurance premiums. 
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International Fire 


Prevention Week 
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There is a type of FyeR-Wall door 
fitted with R-W automatic hardware, 
to meet every condition. And they 
cost no more than tin-clad doors! 
FyeR-Wall doors and automatic 
hardware carry the label of the Under- 
writers Laboratories. They protect life 
and property. Prevent spread of fires. 
Send for catalog of complete line. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. ~ - + Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis ‘St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 


San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 
Montreal + RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 





























This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every-day life of principals 
and superintendents. The following discussions are based 
on answers to inquiries received recently by the director 
of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, and 
should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


12. How many members are on your board of 


What Does the Layman Know 
About Schools? 


What does the public know about schools? 
Where does it get its information? 

The last year has seen a revival of interest in 
school publicity and in the relation of the layman 
to schools. Much of this new concern over school 
publicity seems to be directed at what laymen 
know about schools and where they get their in- 
formation. The following list of questions an- 
swered by 146 men in three communities having 


populations of less than 2,500 in one of the Great 
Lakes states furnishes some interesting data. 


1. What is your occupation? Farmer, 40; 
laborer, 72; merchant, 8; skilled laborer, 22; pro- 
fessional, 3. 

2. Are you married? Yes, 140; no, 6. 

3. Do you have children attending the public 
schools at the present time? Yes, 107; no, 39. 

4. Did you ever attend the public schools in 
America? Yes, 91; no, 55. 

5. What grade in the public schools did you 
complete? Elementary, 109; high school, 31; 
college, 4. 

6. Have you graduated from college? 
142; yes, 4. 

7. What grades are included in the elemen- 
tary grades in your school system? Eight, 130; 
six, 16. 

8. What grades are included in the junior 
high school in your school system? No junior 
high school, 130; three, 14; four, 2. 

9. What grades are included in the senior 
high school in your school system? Four, 130; 
three, 12; four, 2; six, 2. 

10. At what age are children permitted to 
enter the kindergarten in your school system? 
Range, 4 to 6. 

11. Does your board of education employ a 
school nurse? No, 146. 


No, 


education? Range, 5 to 11. 

13. For how long a term are the members of 
your board of education elected? Two years, 61; 
three years, 74; six years, 11. 

14. Do you have a parent-teachers’ organiza- 
tion in your school? Yes, 146. 

15. How many weeks each year is your school 
in session? Thirty-six weeks, 106; eighteen 
weeks, 30; forty weeks, 10. 

16. How many pupils are enrolled in the 
schools of your city? (1) Range, 200 to 640; (2) 
range, 325 to 500; (3) range, 325 to 600. 

17. How many teachers are employed in your 
schools? (1) Range, 6 to 10; (2) range, 7 to 12; 
(3) range, 8 to 15. 

18. What is the average salary paid to your 
women teachers? (1) Range, $900 to $1,800; 
(2) range, $875 to $1,705; (3) range, $1,000 to 
$1,775. 

19. What is the average salary paid to your 
men teachers? (1) Range, $1,500 to $2,500; (2) 
range, $1,750 to $3,000; (3) range, $1,450 to 
$2,800. 

20. What is the salary paid to the superin- 
tendent of your schools? (1) Range, $2,250 to 
$2,500; (2) range, $2,400 to $2,800; (3) range, 
$2,150 to $2,700. 

21. Do the members of your board of educa- 
tion receive a salary? No, 137; yes, 9. 

22. Do your high-school teachers receive more 
or less salary than your grade teachers? More, 
146. 

23. Does your board of education require a 
life certificate before a teacher can teach in your 
elementary grades? Yes, 127; no, 19. 

24. Does your board require a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a college or university before a teacher 
can teach in your high school? Yes, 130; no, 16. 

25. Is your school accredited by the state uni- 
versity? Yes, 80; no, 66. 
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More Than Mechanical Equipment 


A satisfactory installation of heating and ventilating equipment 
requires more than a series of mechanical units. It requires 
engineering skill and service. These intangible factors are just 

as important as silent operation, an efficient radiator, up-to- 
date methods of temperature control, and other features 
which are embodied in the modern PEERVENT Unit. 
This Company offers the service and skill of the Pioneers 
in unit heating and ventilation. Peerless Units installed 
eighteen years ago are still giving satisfactory service, 
and the improved PEERVENT Unit of today is 
backed by forty years of specialized experience in 
heating and ventilating. For catalog, please address 


ig ry 





PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sales and service representation in all 
principal cities from coast to coast. 
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Is your school approved by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools? Yes, i107; no, 38. 

27. What was the total amount of money 
spent last year to run the schools of your city? 
(1) Range, $7,500 to $110,000; (2) range, $42,- 
000 to $97,000; (3) range, $12,000 to $162,000. 

28. What is the average number of pupils per 
teacher in the elementary grades of your school? 
Range, 15 to 58. 

29. What is the average number of pupils per 
teacher in the senior high school? Range, 12 to 
42. 


26. 


Many Free Textbooks Provided 


30. Does the board of education furnish free 
textbooks to the children in the elementary 
grades of your school? No, 140; yes, 6. 

31. Does the board of education furnish free 
textbooks to the children in the junior high 
school? No, 141; yes, 5. 

32. Does the board of education furnish free 
textbooks to the children in the senior high 
school? No, 145; yes, 1. 

33. How many classes per day do the teachers 
in your high school teach? Range, 3 to 7. 

34. Does your board of education employ a 
grade supervisor? No, 143; yes, 3. 

35. How many books are in your school li- 
brary? Range, 100 to 12,000. 

36. Does your board of education employ a 
full-time librarian? No, 142; yes, 4. 

37. Does your school have a boys’ glee club? 
No, 71; yes, 64. 

38. How many members in your school band? 
Range, 14 to 60. 

39. Does your school publish a school paper? 
No, 137; yes, 9. 

40. How often is it published? 

41. Does your school publish a school annual? 
No, 142. 

42. Do your school authorities permit school 
clubs or societies to meet in the evening at the 
school building? Yes, 114; no, 32. 

43. Are these clubs permitted to meet in the 
evening when there is school on the following 
day? Yes, 117; no, 28. 

44. Are there certain scholastic requirements 
that must be met before a boy can take part in 
athletic contests with other schools? No, 103; 
yes, 42. 

45. 
in your school building? 

46. Do your school authorities require a 
physical examination before a boy can take part 
in athletic games against other schools? No, 
107; yes, 39. 


Do your school authorities permit dancing 
No, 70; yes, 76. 
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47. Does your school pay doctor and hospital 
bills for boys that are hurt during football 
games? No, 120; yes, 24. 

48. From which of the following do you get 
most of your information regarding schools? 
Underscore one. Teachers, 5; pupils, 47; news- 
papers, 20; parent-teachers’ association, 0; 
friends, 0; business men, 54; by visiting school, 
0; board members, 7. 

49. How many times have you been in a class- 
room and seen a teacher teach since you left 
school? Range, 0 to 20; never, 131. 

50. How many times during the last year 
have you discussed school matters with any pub- 
lic-school teacher? Range, 0 to 25; never, 116. 

51. How many times have you attended meet- 
ings of the parent-teachers’ association during 
the last year? Range, 0 to 7; never, 111. 

How many issues of the school paper have 
you read in the past year? 

53. How many times during the past year 
have you been inside any of your school build- 
ings? Range, 0 to 35; never, 101. 

54. Do you read the school items in your local 
newspaper? Yes, 116; no, 30. 

55. How many times during the last year have 
you discussed school matters with a member of 
your board of education? Range, 0 to 10; never, 
127. 

56. How frequently do you discuss school 
matters with school pupils? Underscore one. 
Daily, 81; twice a week, 20; weekly, 16; seldom, 
14; never, 15. 


52. 


Discussion of School Matters 


57. How frequently do you discuss school 
matters with friends? Underscore one. Daily, 
0; twice a week, 60; weekly, 78; seldom, 2; never, 
4. 

58. How frequently do you discuss school 
matters with business men? Underscore one. 
Daily, 2; twice a week, 4; weekly, 80; seldom, 46; 
never, 11. 

59. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the need for additional 
school buildings, which of the following sources 
of information would influence you the most in 
forming an opinion? Underscore one. News- 
paper, 91; pupils, 0; friends, 6; business men, 24; 
teachers, 0; parent-teachers’ association, 0; mem- 
ber of board of education, 2; your superintend- 
ent, 7; educational lecturer from outside your 
community, 0. 

60. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the conduct of boys and 
girls while in school, which of the following 
sourees of information would influence you the 
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WINTER IS COMING 


and hundreds of active feet will play havoc 
with clean floors necessitating constant re- 
cleaning and attention. 


No matter how pressed for time your 
janitors may be, 








will always give them cleaner floors at a 
saving of time and labor. 


An important fact too, is the protection 
against accidents and injury resulting from 
slipperiness, for Wyandotte cleaned floors 
are safe for the most active and busy students. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 











The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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most in forming an opinion? Underscore one. 
Newspaper, 17; pupils, 64; friends, 0; business 
men, 31; teachers, 15; school paper, 0; parent- 
teachers’ association, 0; member of board of edu- 
cation, 2; your superintendent, 14; educational 
lecturer from outside your community, 0. 

61. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the advisability of retain- 
ing a certain teacher for next year, which of the 
following sources of information would influence 
you the most in forming an opinion? Underscore 
one. Newspaper, 0; pupils, 76; friends, 0; busi- 
ness men, 56; teachers, 0; school paper, 0; par- 
ent-teachers’ association, 0; member of the board 
of education, 0; your superintendent, 12; educa- 
tional lecturer from outside your community, 0. 


Influential Forces Shown 


62. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the advisability of employ- 
ing a vocational guidance counselor, which of the 
following sources of information would influence 
you the most in forming an opinion? Underscore 
one. Newspaper, 47; pupils, 0; friends, 2; busi- 
ness men, 64; teachers, 0; school paper, 0; par- 
ent-teachers’ association, 0; member of board of 
education, 0; superintendent, 31; educational lec- 
turer from outside the community, 0. 

63. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the unsportsmanlike way 
in which your coach trains his athletes, which of 
the following sources of information would influ- 
ence you the most in forming an opinion? Un- 
derscore one. Newspaper, 94; pupils, 16; friends, 
0; business men, 27; teachers, 2; school paper, 
0; parent-teachers’ association, 0; member of 
board of education, 0; superintendent, 1; educa- 
tional lecturer from outside your community, 0. 

64. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the advisability of estab- 
lishing a dental clinic, which of the following 
sources of information would influence you the 
most in forming an opinion? Underscore one. 
Newspaper, 71; pupils, 7; friends, 0; business 
men, 32; teachers, 0; school paper, 0; parent- 
teachers’ association, 0; member of board of edu- 
cation, 0; superintendent, 27; educational lec- 
turer from outside your community, 0. 

65. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the desirability of increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries, which of the following 
sources of information would you consider the 
most in forming an opinion? Underscore one. 
Newspaper, 74; pupils, 0; friends, 0; business 
men, 52; teachers, 0; school paper, 0; parent- 
teachers’ association, 0; member of board of edu- 
cation, 2; superintendent, 15; educational lec- 
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turer from outside your school community, 0. 

66. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the desirability of increas- 
ing the number of teachers, which of the follow- 
ing sources of information would influence you 
the most in forming an opinion? Underscore one. 
Newspaper, 61; pupils, 30; friend, 0; business 
men, 30; teachers, 0; school paper, 0; parent- 
teachers’ association, 0; member of board of edu- 
cation, 0; superintendent, 24; educational lec- 
turer from outside your community, 0. 

67. If there were conflicting opinions in your 
community regarding the advisability of spending 


- a considerable amount of money for playgrounds 


and equipment, which of the following sources of 
information would influence you the most in 
forming an opinion? Underscore one. Newspa- 
per, 94; pupils, 0; friends, 0; business men, 20; 
teachers, 0; school paper, 0; parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation, 0; member of board of education, 0; 
superintendent, 31; educational lecturer from out- 
side the community, 0. 

When one peruses the data just presented, he 
is impressed by two illuminating facts or condi- 
tions. Insofar as these 146 men are typical of 
the three communities they represent, the lay- 
men are woefully untutored concerning the local 
school systems in the communities in which they 
live. Furthermore, from the data just offered, 
the newspaper is decidedly the most important 
factor in the formulation of lay opinion concern- 
ing educational matters in these communities. 
Further studies are being made in other com- 
munities to ascertain whether the conditions sug- 
gested here are in any way prevalent. If they 
are, it is evident that superintendents of schools 
would do well to make more definite provision for 
the presentation of educational matters to the lay 
public in a professional manner. 





Lower Tuition Makes Students 


Prefer State Colleges 


Statistics compiled by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
government specialist in higher education, show 
that an education can be obtained at the least cost 
in a publicly supported school, and that this type 
of schools have a larger registration than any 
other type. Mr. Greenleaf’s figures show that 
there are 106 publicly controlled colleges which 
enroll 40 per cent of all college students; 142 
private nonsectarian institutions which enroll 
31 per cent, and 376 church controlled institu- 
tions which enroll the other 29 per cent. Mr. 
Greenleaf estimates that a thrifty student may 
keep his total expenses for the year under $300. 
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eS Telesco pic Hoist 


_ With Automatic Stop and pic Tz01st 
Model E, G&G Telescopic Hoist equipment in use at 
Julia R ich man High School, New York. William H. 








Gompert, Municipal Architect. | 


In the Nation’s Schools 























ORTY-FOUR states are now represented in the Des Moines, Seattle, Louisville, Kansas City, Mo., 
| list of schools using G&G Ash Removal Equip- Kansas City, Kans., Cleveland, Baltimore, Jersey 
ment—practically every state where coal heating City, Newark, Boston and New York. 
if apparatus is employed in the schools. Heading Available in hand and electric models, with and 
| the list this year we find the following totals: : 
without overhead crane. 
| ke Sin we ee al 423 Schools The electric models are | 
PENNSYLVANIA .......... 190 Schools particularly favored in | 
| re 180 Schools schools. G&G Ash Re- | 
| ) & ») eee 150 Schools moval Equipment in- | 
Boe OO ae 113 Schools sures complete safety 
| MASSACHUSETTS ......... 106 Schools at all times because | 
| ee 74 Schools sidewalk opening is | 
th ni ow el 68 Schools fully protected by rigid 
CONNECTICUT ............ 65 Schools doors. This safety fea- | 
ae I wee 59 Schools ture, plus unequalled 
i yd 54 Schools = economy _ in operation 
i i ea a a 49 Schools and long life, has re- 
MARYLAND .............. 36 Schools sulted in the selection 
ee a 26 Schools of this equipment for 
i a a a 26 Schools school after school 
DIST. COLUMBIA.......... 23 Schools throughout the Na- 
a ining bias oh ad 23 Schools tion, and it is being 
SE bc dN awsavdsnbes 15 Schools repeatedly specified by 
G&G Ash Removal Equipment is now standard leading architects. 
q equipment with Boards of Education in Pittsburgh, Write for catalog. 
G&G Ash Removal Equipment is also widely used in Banks, Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Hotels, Office Buildings, Theatres, Telephone Buildings, Stores, Factories, 
Garages, etc. Electric and hand-power models for special uses. 
GILLIS & GEOGHEG AN Model D, G&G Electric Hoist 
equipment in use at a public 
| school. Note overhead crane 
i \ 523 West Broadway 63 Years of Service New York, N.Y.  *cfstn2°direct toto truck. 
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New Administration Building 
Planned by N. E. A. 


LANS have been completed for the construction of 
P: new administration building for the National Edu- 

cation Association at its headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. 

The new structure will be seven stories high and will 
adjoin the present four-story building on the east. The 
new building will replace the several temporary struc- 
tures now owned by the association. 

The total cost of the project will be about $400,000 and 
when completed the two buildings will be joined as one. 
In the basement will be the shipping and mailing rooms, 
the multigraph section and the heating plant. The first 
floor will contain the offices of the secretary and of the 
business division in addition to an assembly hall and two 
large conference rooms. 

The second floor will be occupied by the legislative 
division, the accounts division and the division of records 
and membership. On the third floor will be the offices 
of the departments of superintendence, elementary-school 
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principals and secondary principals. There also will be 
housed the division of publications and the division of 
classroom service. The research division and its library 
will occupy all of the fourth floor. 

On the fifth floor will be the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers and of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. The sixth floor will be 
occupied by the typing section of the business division. 
Other educational noncommercial organizations will rent 
offices on the seventh floor. 

The tremendous growth of the association membership 
since 1917 has made the new building imperative, officers 
announce. When the headquarters were first established 
in 1917 under the leadership of the newly elected secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, there were less than 80,000 members 
and only three people were employed on the headquarters 
staff. To-day the staff numbers 120 and there are about 
201,000 members in the association. 

Frank I. Cooper, Boston, is architect for the building. 
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Above is shown the architect’s drawing of the new seven-story addition to the administration building of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
SENT TO THE ORTHOPTEROUS 
OF SOME OF OUR BEST 









QUESTIONNAIRE 


@. We understand that schools are your favorite abodes. Is this true? 


A. Yes. We like schools because they are unoccupied so much of 
the time, leaving us foot-loose and fancy free. 


@. We understand that microbes are bitterly opposed to the in- 
stallation of linoleum in schools. Is this true? 


A. You bet! Linoleum completely covers all floor cracks, obliter- 
ating our dwelling places and playgrounds. 


@. We understand that the microbe world is especially hostile to 
the installation of W. & J. Sloane Linoleum and that the well- 
known W. & J. Sloane thistle trademark is anathema to a micro- 
scopic organism. Is this true? 


A. It certainly is. We have found from experience that in addition 
to the reasons for making us dislike all linoleum, W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum has a uniform texture and super-smooth finish which 
make it exceedingly hazardous for us to venture upon its surface. 


@. What do you do when W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is installed 


in a school where you are living ¢ 


A. There is only one thing to do — move somewhere else. 











Survey Among Microbial Dwellers in Many 
Seats of Learning Reveals Deep-Rooted 
Antipathy Towards Linoleum in General 
and W. & J. Sloane Linoleum in particular 


as laid and adds to the wear no end. 


This book will show you why 
floors of W. & J. Sloane Lin- 
oleum are desirable. Write for 
free copy. Advertising Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloane, 577 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ww. & J. 
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INHABITANTS 


SCHOOLS 














The super-smooth surface of 


W. & J. Sloane Linoleum, 
obtained by double-waxing 


at the plant, not only makes this floor exceedingly unpopular with insects 
of all kinds but makes it possible for the linoleum to be used as soon 


School officers and members of school boards will find in our book: 
"Linoleum— What it is —How it is made in the W. & J. Sloane Plant”, 
many other reasons—sanitary, economic and decorative —for using 
W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 
W. & J, Sloane Mfg. Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 


SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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Suggestions Are Offered for 
Education Week Programs 


American Education Week, sponsored jointly by the 
National Education Association and the American 
Legion, will be observed this year from Armistice Day, 
November 11, through Sunday, November 17. 

By means of programs arranged especially for school 
and organization presentation it is hoped that the pur- 
pose of the week, that of better acquainting the public 
with the work, ideals, achievements and needs of the 
schools, will be fulfilled. 

Each day of the week has been dedicated to one of the 
seven cardinal objectives of education as follows: 

Monday, November 11—Armistice Day; Education for 
Faithful Citizenship Day. 

Tuesday, November 12—Home and School Day; Educa- 
tion for Worthy Home Membership. 

Wednesday, November 13—Know Your School Day; 
Education for Master of the Tools, Technics and Spirit of 
Learning. 

Thursday, November 14—School Opportunity Day; Edu- 
cation for Vocational and Economic Effectiveness. 

Friday, November 15—Health Day; Education for 
Health and Safet~ 

Saturday, Nov er 16—Community 
for the Wise Use of Leisure. 

Sunday, November 17—For God and Country Day; Edu- 
cation for Ethical Character. 

In preparing programs for use by schools and organ- 
izations during the week, the National Education Asso- 
ciation has given the following suggestions for carrying 
out the schedule: 

Monday, Armistice Day—This is a good time to 
emphasize the advance in world progress since the war 
and to show the part that education has had in that 
advance. Special programs may call attention to the Pact 
of Paris and the responsibility of the school for promoting 
world goodwill and understanding. Call attention to the 
leadership of World War veterans in the movement to 
avoid future wars through education. Emphasize the 
ideal to live for loved ones, for public duty, and the 
rights of men, as well as to die for them. On Armistice 
Day magnify faithful citizenship. Show how schools 
emphasize fair play, justice, cooperation, integrity, pa- 
triotism and citizenship. Good citizenship comes from 
within. It is an expression of fine ideals and worthy 
ambitions. 

Tuesduy, Home and School Day—Show what schools 
do to improve homes and what homes do to improve 
schools. Note that the home lays the foundation upon 
which the school builds and that the school tends to lift 
all homes to higher levels. Show how the school en- 
courages community planning. On this day let there be 
exhibits of work in home-making education, parent edu- 
cation, home design, garden design. Schools wishing to 
emphasize a special theme each year may well choose 
Education for Worthy Home Membership as the 1929 
theme. 

Wednesday, Know Your School Day—Let everyone 
plan to visit the school in the neighborhood in which he 
lives or works. Announce well in advance that speciai 


Day; Education 


programs and exhibits will be open so that all who wish 
may spend an hour or two at the school. Such visits 
create understanding and goodwill. Point out ways in 
which schools are improved. Call attention to better build- 
ings and larger playfields. Show how the curriculum is 
vitalized to meet the new demands of to-day’s life. Call 
attention to the increased training required of teachers; 
to the large enrollments in high school and college; to 
the growing stability and efficiency of school administra- 
tion and supervision. Let every citizen appreciate the 
school as an institution which belongs to him. 

Thursday, School Opportunity Day—On this day show 
what the schools do to help young people discover and 
train their talents. Schools inculcate the following con- 
cepts essential to the highest vocational and economic 
success: That happiness depends in large part upon one’s 
choice of a suitable vocation; that advancement in one’s 
vocation requires hard work, keen interest, ability to 
carry on, the proper amount of initiative, and the right 
attitude towards one’s employer and fellow workers; that 
the ability to judge the quality of one’s work and find 
ways to improve it is essential for success; that the 
worker should possess tact and courtesy in dealing with 
employer and fellow workmen. 

Friday, Health Day—On this day show what the school 
does to promote physical vitality, good health and habits 
of safety. Show the relation of good health to excellence 
and happiness of life. Note the need for safety in an age 
when machinery and high speed are everywhere. Note 
that modern life demands a high degree of physical and 
mental fitness. Show the importance of fundamental 
health habits—eating, exercise, rest, sleeping, elimina- 
tion and posture. Show how the school helps to establish 
these habits. 

Saturday, Community Day—Show how the school con- 
tributes to the improvement of the community. To im- 
prove standards schools cultivate tastes in art, music, 
literature, architecture and sports, which help to make 
leisure time an asset rather than a liability. Wise com- 
munities provide facilities for wholesome leisure activities 
—libraries, museums, parks, playfields, auditoriums and 
art galleries. They make the schoolhouse a community 
center. Good roads help to unify a community. Show 
what the schools are doing to train young people for the 
wise use of leisure. Emphasize the importance of out-of- 
door activities in an age which keeps people indoors in 
office, shop and factory. 

Sunday, For God and Country Day—Ministers of all 
denominations at this time are glad to emphasize the 
higher values of education and of living. If invited to 
school early in the school year, they will be able to gather 
first-hand material for their sermons. Ethical character 
is the highest objective of education and of life. In 
school, ideals of right conduct are emphasized. 

Speakers on this day may show that the schools build 
character by helping each child develop high standards 
of physical, mental and spiritual fitness; by training him 
to gather and use data correctly and to weigh evidence; 
by surrounding him with the true, the good and the beau- 
tiful; and by giving him teachers who are cultured, earn- 
est and happy—in short by building into the lives of 
children the best ideals of health, home, learning, citizen- 
ship, vocation and leisure. 
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Cleaning Linoleum 
in (lass Room. 





Cleaning Erasers. 





Cleaning Chalk Trays. 


When you remodel... 
or build a new school 


EMEMBER that of all the modern 

advantages that machinery can add 
to school operation there is none that bene- 
fits more people and saves as much money 
as the Spencer Central Cleaning System. 


It cleans continuously ... even during 
class time . . . the foot prints in the halls are 
erased with a vacuum pull that sucks all 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


dirt and dust to a container in the basement. 


The degree of cleanliness is greater, the 
health of teachers and pupils is conserved 
and the net increase in expense is more than 
overcome by the saving in time and the 
saving of paint, books, floor coverings and 
decorations—because the Spencer Cleaned 
School is perpetually clean. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 





Used by1500 mod- 
ern schools — en- 
dorsed by leading 
architects and 
educators. 
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Construction Starts for Kenrick 
Seminary 


Ground was broken recently for the new Junior Semi- 
nary, which will be erected at a cost of $1,250,000 on 
Glennon Drive, St. Louis, adjacent to Kenrick Seminary. 
The work is scheduled for completion in March, 1931. 

In the seminary group will be six buildings, designed 
to accommodate 350 students and a faculty of twenty. 
There will be separate structures for administration, 
dormitories, students, faculty, chapel, convent and power 
house. The buildings will be connected by ambulatories. 

The buildings will follow the modern Spanish monastic 
architectural style and will be constructed of reinforced 
concrete with brick exterior, tile roofs and steel casement 
windows. Tile and terrazzo will be used on the floors 
and ornamental plaster and birch wainscoting on the 
walls. In the center of the administration building will 
be a 175-foot tower. 


Educationists Married 


Dr. Margaret M. Alltucker, associate director, and Dr. 
John K. Norton, director, of the Division of Research of 
the National Education Association, were married at 
Stanford University, Calif., August 23. 

Doctor Norton has been with the association since 1922 
and has attracted wide attention for his outstanding work 
in various branches of educational research and particu- 
larly the field of school finance. Under his leadership 
the association’s research division has grown to include 
a staff of twenty-five persons. 

Mrs. Norton has been best known for her work in cur- 
riculum revision, and as secretary of the Commission on 
the Curriculum of the Department of Superintendence, 
while the commission was engaged in its five-year study 
of the entire public-school curriculum. 


California Students Earn Million a 
Year in Part-Time Work 


Estimates prepared recently by the alumni bureau of 
occupations on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California shows that students at the university who do 
part-time work to help themselves through college earn 
$1,000,000 a year, an article in the Journal of Education 
states. 

During the last year 5,790 part-time positions were 
filled by students. Of this number 3,746 were for men 
and 2,044 for women. 


Course in Aviation for Women 
Announced by N. Y. U. 


New York University is instituting a course in aviation 
for women this Fall. According to the announcement, 
the increasing demand by women for an aviation course 


prepared especially for them, coupled with the additional 
interest stimulated by the recent women’s air derby ne- 
cessitated the creation of a women’s department in the 
newly established school at the university, according to 
announcement in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Education. 

The course to be offered will meet the requirements for 
approved flying schools and will be about the same as 
that offered to men. It will cover the air conference 
regulations, aviation engines, including principles of in- 
ternal combustion, carburetion, cooling, lubrication and 
ignition, history of aviation, theory of flight, nomencla- 
ture, construction, rigging, maintenance, repair, naviga- 
tion and meteorology. 


President Heads Move to Build 
School in Mountains 


To provide educational facilities for the mountain chil- 
dren living in the sparsely settled region surrounding his 
fishing camp on the headwaters of the Rapidan River 
in Virginia, President Hoover has initiated a move to 
raise funds for the construction of a schoolhouse. He 
also has undertaken the formation of a local committee 
to confer with Virginia state authorities in the matter of 
obtaining a teacher for the school, according to the Jour- 
nal of Education. 


San Diego Military School Adds 
Another Dormitory to Plant 


Construction has been started at the San Diego Army 
and Navy Academy on another four-story concrete and 
steel dormitory to be erected at a cost of about $75,000. 
The new building, which will be ready for occupancy about 
January 1, will be the fifth unit in the $450,000 building 
program undertaken at the academy. 

The dormitory, following the Spanish style of the other 
academy buildings, will house 100 students. On the first 
floor will be a large playroom and six classrooms and on 
the second will be living rooms, matron’s quarters and a 
few bedrooms and studies. The remaining two floors will 
be occupied by studies and sleeping rooms. 


Ipswich Grammar School Holds 
Famous Land Grant 


Little Neck, at Ipswich, Mass., famous as a summer 
resort, claims a distinction unique in the annals of land 
grants in this country, according to the Journal of 
Education. 

Little Neck was bequeathed to the Ipswich Grammar 
School nearly 270 years ago and it is still held by the 
same self-perpetuating board of “feoffees,” who collect 
ground rent from the owners of the many summer cot- 
tages on the peninsula but who may not sell or dispose 
of the land in any way. In 1660 John Payne, the son of 
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Lint Heater-Ventilators. heep 
Jasstooms comfortably heated 
regardless of the weather... 





Simply raising the temperature in a classroom does not make it 
a comfortable classroom —nor a healthy one. A red-hot stove 
will raise room temperature...and the absentee report, too! 











Stuffiness, drafts, odors, cold corners——are common condi- 
tions in hundreds of schools during the winter months. 


But Unit Heater -Ventilators give school children their full 


share of clean air... dust removed ... warmed to a precise 
temperature. Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are to be 
found in schools ... old and new. . . from coast to coast. 


Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools, large and smail—in different localities—are found 
in our Catalog 361. May we send you a copy? Or an- 
swer your queries on heating and ventilating subjects? 











B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. ~ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario + Hyde Park, Mass. + Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 


Cincinnati; Cleveland: Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark: New York; Omaha: Pittsburgh; Portiand; ys 
Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. * Canadian Offices 


at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt. <~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Led., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Princibal Foreign Countries 


. jhe Silerg 
rievan Unit Heater-Ventilator 
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one of the original settlers and a public-spirited citizen 
who was deeply interested in the development of educa- 
tion in Ipswich, made the following statement in his will: 

“I give unto the free scoole of Ipswitch the little neck 
of land known by the name of Jeferys neck. The which 
is to bee and remaine to the benifitt of the said scoole of 
Ipswitch forever, and therefore the sayd land not to be 
sould nor wasted.” 

The income from this grant, which in the early days 
made the Ipswich free school the leader among grammar 
schools of New England, amounts to about $5,000 a year, 
and is administered by the “feoffees” to the Manning 
High School, “direct descendant” of the old free school. 


Columbia University Constructs 
Fine Laboratory 


Anticipated as one of the finest and best equipped 
laboratory buildings in the country, the new laboratory 
at Columbia University, N. Y., is now under construc- 
tion. The building, which will cost approximately 
$1,000,000, is designed primarily to house the department 
of natural sciences. It will be ten stories high and will 
be equipped with many modern laboratories. On the 
roof will be an experimental greenhouse for the use of 
the department of botany. Zoology, mineralogy, psy- 
chology and agriculture departments also will be quar- 
tered in the new building, an announcement in School 
and Society states. One floor of classrooms will separate 
the departments, providing room for expansion when 
needed. 


Herbert Hoover High School Under 
Construction at San Diego 


The Herbert Hoover Senior High School is now under 
construction at San Diego, Calif., with plans for its com- 
pletion by July 1, 1930. 

The main plant of the new school will consist of two 
units and an auditorium and is planned not only as a 
complete educational plant but as a community center 
as well. 


Dialect Atlas of United States 
Will Be Compiled 


A dialect atlas of the United States, compilation of 
which, it is estimated, will take ten years to complete, 
will be undertaken soon by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, it is announced in School and Society. 

The compilation, which will include studies of the de- 
velopment of habits of speech in relation to the history 
of the settlement of the country, and the tracing of main 
dialectic divisions historically and geographically, is de- 
scribed as one of the largest undertakings that American 
scholarship has ever attempted. 

Cooperating with the American Council of Learned So- 





cieties in compiling the Atlas will be the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the Linguistic Society of America. 
Leading American scholars of many universities will col- 
laborate. The work will be carried on by a special staff 
headed by a director and under the supervision of a 
committee. Attention first will be directed to English 
dialects in the United States but eventually the survey 
will embrace the English language in all parts of North 
America. 


Parochial School to Erect New 
Grade Building 


Ground was broken recently for the erection of a mod- 
ern grade-school building for St. Matthew’s parochia! 
schools, Conshohocken, Pa. The school site occupies 
ground adjoining the rectory. It will be two stories high 
and constructed of steel and stone with facings of com- 
position stone. 

In the basement will be a large assembly room with 
stage and dressing rooms. On this floor there will also 
be men’s and women’s club rooms and kitchen. Four large 
classrooms will occupy the first and second floors. 

The estimated cost of the building is $160,000. 


Science Building Presented to 
University of Nevada 


A new science building, to be known as the Mackay 
building in honor of its donor, Clarence H. Mackay, is to 
be erected during the summer on the site of the old 
physics building at the University of Nevada, Reno. The 
physics building has just been removed to another loca- 
tion. The Mackay building wiil be the largest on the 
campus. 

Plans also are being completed for the extension of 
the bleachers at Mackay athletic field, increasing the 
seating capacity from 2,300 to about 5,000. 





Beautiful Campanile Planned for 
South Dakota State College 


The new campanile of the South Dakota State College 
is expected to be one of the most striking structures 
among educational buildings of the country. 

Charles Coughlin, who was graduated from the elec- 
trical engineering department of the college twenty years 
ago and is now a prominent business man of Milwaukee, 
is giving the bell tower to the college. 

The campanile is 165 feet high and will be topped by 
an 8,000,000 candle power revolving airplane beacon that 
will be visible at night to aviators about 100 miles away. 
The thirty-seven foot stone chamber immediately below 
the beacon will house a set of electrically-operated chimes 
to call students to their classes, play concerts and sound 
the hours. The twenty-four foot base of stone will be 
flooded at night with a white light. It will contain four 
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Bana Nas 


nd Milk... 


an ideal food for children 


- 
T ACHERS and school cafeteria 
directors everywhere — confronted 
with the problem of proper foods 
to serve—are now using the easily 
digested, ripe banana with milk 
—a delicious combination that all 
children like. 

Teachers now recognize that the 
school luncheon should be a vital 
part of the health teaching program. 

Of even more importance than the 
mere providing of food is the fact 
that children can be taught in school 
to eat foods that are good for them. 


High food value 


Authorities tell us that bananas and 
milk constitute practically a_bal- 
anced diet and are a valuable source 
of vitamins and mineral salts—so 
essential to good health and proper 
grow th. 

This balanced diet is shown clear- 
ly in the following analysis from 
l.ocke’s “Food Values.” 


CALORIE VALUES 
Carbo- Fat Protein Total 
hydrate Calories 
Banana.....113.7 7.3 6.4 127 
(average size) 
- 45.1 81.8 29.8 157 


(one glass) 








158.8 89.1 36.2 284 


The banana also supplies the im- 
portant Vitamin C, which is lost in 
the pasteurizing of milk. 

Bananas are an inexpensive food 


Tastes good ~ 


wholesome, too. 
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Send for this beautifully colored wall card for display in your cafeteria or classroom. It’s Free. 


Simply mail the coupon. The subject is effectively lithographed in eight colors. 
This health message carries no trademark or proprietary name. 


and obtainable in abundance at all 
seasons. 

Sealed by Nature, they are clean 
and sanitary. No preparation is 
necessary to serve bananas—just peel 
and eat them. When their golden 
yellow skin is flecked with brown, 
the fruit is perfectly ripe and best 
for flavor and nutrition—one of the 
most easily digested of all foods. 


Send for this wall card 


By free use of posters and pictures, 
children can be taught what foods 
are best for them. To this end we 
have prepared the beautiful new 
wall card, shown above, printed in 


ad 


eight colors; size 12” x 18”. Itisa 


simple and pleasant reminder of a 
nutritious diet, impressing upon 
children the high food value of 
bananas and milk. 

Fill in the coupon below and we 
will mail you this valuable school 


aid. FREE! 


| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


Please send me the Banana and Milk 
Wall Card. 

i| Name 

‘| School 

No. of Pupils in my Class : 
1 Address 
l 

l 


CO _State 
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entrances inscribed with high lights in the history of 
South Dakota and the college. 

Interspersed with the white lights illuminating the 
chimes chamber and balconies at the top will be lights 
of yellow and blue, college colors, the Educational Buyer 
states. 


New Dormitories Occupied at 
Cornell University 


With the opening of Cornell University September 23 
for its sixty-second year, several new buildings were oc- 
cupied for the first time. These were the four residential 
halls for women, considered among the finest dormitories 
in the country. They will house 320 students and were 
built at a cost of $1,750,000. 

The dormitories are part of the $5,000,000 building 
program now under way at Cornell. A group of men’s 
dormitories is being erected on the slope west of the 
campus. Costing $700,000 the four new buildings will 
house 150 men in addition to the 310 already accom- 
modated in the present group. The War Memorial Towers 
and Cloister, now nearing completion, are a part of the 
men’s dormitory group. 

On the campus of the College of Agriculture a new 
plant industry building is being constructed at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000, and sites are being considered for 
the new building for the college of home economics. Plans 
also are being completed for the new home of the Cornell 
Law School, made possible by a gift of $1,500,000 from 
Myron C. Taylor of New York. 

Other new construction work at Cornell includes a fil- 
tration plant and reservoir with a capacity of 1,000,000 
gallons, a new laundry building and incinerator, and the 
new radio broadcasting station. The plants of the dairy 
industry and animal husbandry have been remodeled. 

To correspond to the beauties of the new construction 
the landscape committee is improving the campus and 
the surrounding gorges. 


Berkeley Institute Erects School 
Building 


A new building for Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be constructed next Spring at a cost of $350,000, ac- 
cording to announcement made recently. 

The new structure will adjoin the present building and 
will house the lower school, the kindergarten and part 
of the upper school. The building will be of brick and 
white sandstone. 





New Buildings Under Construction 
for Holy Angels Academy 


Following the laying of the cornerstone at recent im- 
pressive ceremonies, construction work is being rushed on 
the new Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. The new 


school, which will be ready for occupancy by January 1, 
1930, will be one of the most completely equipped girls’ 
schools in western New York, it is announced. 

The present academy, adjoining D’Youville College, has 
become too small to accommodate the growing number of 
students and as soon as the new school is completed the 
old buildings will be turned over to D’Youville. Both the 
Holy Angels Academy and D’Youville are conducted by 
the Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart. 

The new building will be constructed of variegated 
brick and ornamental stone. The main portion of the 
building, containing twelve classrooms, three laboratories, 
study halls and locker rooms will consist of two stories 
and a basement. In the southern wing, which will be 
three stories high in addition to the basement, will be 
the gymnasium, cafeteria, music rooms and art studio. 

A chapel and convent will be constructed later adjoin- 
ing the north end of the building. 


Paducah High School Builds 
Gymnasium-Auditorium 


Work has been started on a new gymnasium and audi- 
torium building for the Heath High School, Paducah, 
Ky. The structure will be one story high, built of brick, 
and its construction and equipment are planned to make 
it one of the best of its type in the district. The gym- 
nasium and auditorium, with a large stage, will be com- 
bined. There will be two large classrooms underneath 
the stage and the building will be constructed in such a 
way as to permit the building of additional units. 


New Gymnasium Building Planned 


for U.. 3. <. 


The University of Southern California is to have a new 
combined men’s and women’s gymnasium to replace the 
physical education building destroyed by fire last June, 
according to School and Society. 

The new building will be of Italian Romanesque design, 
three stories high. A roof garden will be equipped as 
a solarium. The first floor will include a lobby entrance 
leading to the administrative offices, flanked on each side 
by separate wings to be used by men and women. Di- 
rectly beyond the lobby will be a patio which will lead to 
the major recreational swimming pool. This pool will be 
placed between the men’s and women’s departments and 
will be used jointly by them. There will also be two 
minor instructional pools to accommodate inexpert swim- 
mers and learners. In the basement will be handball 
courts, special units for physical education majors, class- 
rooms, special lockers and dressing rooms for faculty 
members. Offices for the university health service, ac- 
commodating doctors and nurses, will be situated on the 
second floor. Rooms and apparatus for the correction of 
physical abnormalities will be provided on the third floor, 
as well as the dance studio, the regular gymnasiums, 
basket-ball courts with seating facilities for spectators, 
athletic training quarters and boxing and wrestling 
rooms. 
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EDUCATORS 


of girls 


are recognizing the necessity more 
and more each day of rendering 
complete hygienic comfort to their 
girl students. 

Ours is a service that is installed 
in girls’ rooms whereby the latter 
may ease their minds and obtain 
physical comfort. 

This service is self-maintaining— 
it entails no cost to you. 

Deans of women, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and maintenance 
engineers are requested to write for 
complete particulars and details of 
our services. 


WRITE AT ONCE 


Mary E. Barton, R. N. 


THE HOSPITAL SPECIALTY CO. 


Institutional Service Dept. 


41 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


WING” 


ucator. America’s 


charts, 


Maps, 


Write to-day. 




















ARE YOU PARTICIPATING 
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Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of the Majestic radio and world’s lar- 
gest manufacturers of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a nation 
wide essay contest for teachers and educators ofall classes on the subject— 
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The “Swing-Wing”’ Displayor... 
an Aid to Visual Instruction 


i the Classroom, the Lecture Hall, the Workshop 
and Laboratory—wherever it is possible to SEE 
as well as hear what is being taught, the “SWING- 


DISPLAYOR is an able 
foremost 
have adopted them as standard equipment! 
diagrams a 
thumbtacked to both sides of the 
ized instantly by turning one Wing after another like 


the leaves of a book. Many styles and sizes are il- 
lustrated in Catalog N10, and we'll gladly tell you 
about our 20 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER, too. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
135 West 23rd St., New York City 


T 
ard 
12 

Wings each 





Portable Floor Stand- 
Model Equipped with 
Burlap Covered 
24" #36”. 


he 





Green 


assistant to the ed- 
Schools and Colleges 


illustrations may be 
Wings and visual- 
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IN MAJESTIC’S 


PRIZE 


ESSAY 
CONTEST 





> 
> 
> 
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“How Can the Radio Be Used In Education?” 


1—In College or University Education. 
2—In Secondary Education. 

3—In Elementary Education. 

4—In Rural Education. 


(“se any one of these four divisions 
of the subject, and start now! Thou- 
sands of teachers are already at work— 
but there is still time for you to enter and 
win! Your idea may easily be the biggest 
and most progressive of all, and these re- 
wards are well worth your effort: 


Four first prizes—each a $750 trip to 
Europe ; four second prizes—each a $250 
trip to Alaska; four third prize $150 trips 
and four fourth prize $100 trips anywhere 
in the United States. 


Here are the Judges 


Mary C. C. Bradford, P. P. Claxton, Jo- 
sephine Corliss Preston, 
Jessie M. Fink, Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Florence Hale, Dr. J. O. Engleman, Dr. 
Willis J. Sutton, Minnie Jean Nielson. 


J. M. Gwinn, 


MitiGHT Y MON A RC H 





THE RULES OF 
THE CONTEST ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


1 Anyone engaged in any brarich of Educational 
Work is eligible to compete in this contest 
An individual may submit manuscript in on/y, 
one of the four divisions of the general theme 
Pap = submitted are not to exceed §000 
words in length. 

4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten 
form on one side of the paper. 

Be sure that your name, address and title 

appear in upper left hand corner of first page. 

6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929, and closes 
February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript wad 

marked later than February 15th will be con 

sidered.) 

7 Each contestant by submitting his manuscript 
Waives any interest in the article submitted 

Any or all of the essays submitted may be pub- 

lished in full or in part at a later date. 

8 In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Address all manuscripts to “‘Majestic Radio 

Essay Contest,"’ Educational Department, 

Grigsby -Grunow Boces §801 Dickens Ave- 

nue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Ful! details of this Majestic Prize 
Essay Contest are given in our 
Majestic Educational Bulletin. Send 
for it today —start right and win 
one of these big rewards. The coupon 
below will bring the Educational 
Bulletin with complete contest in- 
formation. Clip—sign—mail it now! 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Gr 


Ge 


igsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, U.S. A 


ntlemen : Please send me your bulletin, contain- 


ing all details of Majestic National Prize Essay 


Co 


Na 


ntest for Educators, 


me 


State. . 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





News of the Month 





Coming Meetings 


Arizona State Educational Association. 
President, D. M. Hibner. 
Secretary, W. T. Machan, principal, Creighton School, 
Phoenix. 
Delegate meeting, December 26-27. 


Arkansas Education Association. 
President, J. W. Ramsey, superintendent of schools, Fort 
Smith. 
Executive secretary, H. L. Lambert, 220 Glover Building. 
Little Rock. 
Annual meeting, Little Rock, November 14-16. 


California Teachers Association. 

President, J. M. Gwinn, superintendent city schools, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

No general meeting. Bay section, Oakland, December 
16-20; central section, Fresno, November 25-27; central 
coast section, Monterey, December 16-20; southern sec- 
tion, Los Angeles, December 16-20. 


Florida Education Association. 
President, J. W. Norman, University of Florida, Gaines 
ville. 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
Annual meeting, Pensacola, November 29-30. 


Illinois State Teachers Association. 
President, George D. Wham, Carbondale. 
Secretary, Robert C. Poore, Carlinville. 
Annual meeting, Springfield, December 26-28 


Illinois State School Board Association. 
President, W. C. Urban, Granite City 
Secretary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana. 
Annual meeting, Peoria, October 24-25 


Kansas State Teachers Association. 
President, L. W. Brooks, Wichita High School, Wichita. 
Secretary, F. L. Pinet, 315 West 10th Street, Topeka. 
Annual meetings, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Wichita, 
Dodge City and Independence, October 31, November 1-2. 


Louisiana Teachers Association. 
President, Amy H. Hinrichs, 7336 Irma Street, New Or- 
leans. 
Secretary, P. H. Griffith, Box 541, Baton Rouge. 
Annual meeting, Alexandria, November 21-23. 


Maine Teachers Association. 
President, Thomas P. Packard, superintendent of schools, 
Houlton. 
Secretary, Adelbert W. Gordon, State House, Augusta. 
Annual meeting, Portland, October 24-25. 


Maryland State Teachers Association. 
President, Charles W. Sylvester, City Department of Edu- 
cation, Administration Building, Baltimore. 
Secretary, Walter H. Davis, principal, high school, Havre 
de Grace. 
Annual meeting, Baltimore, November 29-30. 


Minnesota Education Association. 
President, George H. Sandberg, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester. 
Segecters. C. G. Schulz, 162 West College Avenue, St. 
aul. 
No annual meeting in 1929. 
Division meetings: Mankato, Winona, St. Paul, Oct. 24-26. 


Missouri State Teachers Association. 
President, M. G. Neale, dean, school of education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
Secretary, E. M. Carter, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Columbia. 
Annual meeting. St. Louis, November 13-16. 


Montana Education Association. 
President, Owen D. Speer, superintendent of schools, 
Deer Lodge. 
Secretary, R. J. Cunningham, Box 217, Helena 
—— conventions: Bozeman, Great Falls and Miles 
ty 


Delegate assembly, place not determined, December 27-28. 


Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
President, J. A. Doremus, Aurora. 
Secretary, Everett M. Hosman, 511 Richards Block, 11th 
and O Streets, Lincoln. 
Annual meeting, Omaha, Lincoln, Norfolk, Alliance, Hold- 
rege, Kearney, October 30-31 and November 1-2. 


New Jersey State Teachers Association. 
President, Raymond B. Gurley, Cleveland Junior High 
School, Newark. 
Secretary, Charles B. Dyke, Short Hills. 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City, November 9-12. 


New Mexico Educational Association. 
President, J. F. Zimmerman, Albuquerque. 
Secretary, John Milne, Albuquerque. 

Annual meeting, Albuquerque, November 1-2. 


New York State Teachers Association. 
President, G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse. 
Executive secretary, Harlan H. Horner, Box 20, Capitol 
Station, Albany. 
Annual meeting, Syracuse, November 25-26. 


District meetings: Central district, Syracuse, October 24-25; 
eastern district, Albany, October 24-25; southeastern dis- 
trict, New York City, October 24-25; southern district, 
Binghamton, November 1-2; central western district, 
Rochester, November 1-2; western district, Buffalo, No- 
vember 8-9. 


North Dakota Education Association. 
President, Huldah L. Winsted, Minot. 
Secretary, M. E. McCurdy, 11 Magill Block, Fargo. 
Annual meeting, Minot, November. 


Oregon State Teachers Association. 
President, Julia A. Spooner, Holladay Demonstration 
School, Portland. 
Secretary-treasurer, E. F. Carleton, 301 Behnke-Walker 
Building, 11th and Salmon Streets, Portland. 
Annual meeting, Portland, December 26-28. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
President, C. R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana. 
Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North Third Street. 
Harrisburg. 
Annual meeting. New Castle, December 26-27. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
President, Mrs. Pearl M. Remington, 212 Waterman 
Avenue, East Providence. 
Secretary, Clarence W. Bosworth, principal, Cranston 
High School, Auburn. 
Annual meeting, Providence, October 24-26. 


Texas State Teachers Association. 
President, Rush M. Caldwell, 2527 Ross Avenue, Dallas. 
Secretary, R. T. Ellis, 708 Neil P. Anderson Building, 
Fort Worth. 
Annual meeting, Dallas, November 28-30. 


Virginia Education Association. 
President, R. W. House, principal of schools, Prospect. 
Secretary, Cornelius J. Heatwole, Room 1, State Capitol, 
Richmond. 
Annual meeting, Richmond, November 27-80. 


Washington Education Association. 
President, C. Paine Shangle, superintendent of schools, 
Sedro-Woolley. 
Secretary, Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Lowman Building, 
Seattle. 
Annual meeting, Seattle, October 24-25. 
Representative assembly, October 26. 


West Virginia State Education Association. 
President, J. Marsh, state department of education, 
Charleston. 
Secretary, J. H. Hickman, rooms 403-405, Capital City 
Bank Building, Charleston. 
Annual meeting, Huntington, October 31, November 1-2. 


Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
President, Merle C. Palmer, Columbus. 
Secretary, B. E. McCormick, 716 Beaver Building, Madison 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, November 7-9. 
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EMERY ROTH 
Architect 


Smart, Exclusive 
Ritz TOwWER 
has its 1200 windows equipped 
with HARTSHORN 
Shade Rollers 


The Ritz Tower rears its forty dignified stories 
ahove New York’s most “ultra” neighborhood, at 
Park Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. It looks ex- 
clusive — and is. 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers help to create and pre- 
serve the quiet and peace so infallibly associated 
with an apartment hotel of this type. For shades 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers never balk or stick, 
and are instantly and surely responsive to the 
slightest touch of the hand upon the shade cord. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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each by Sight 


as well as Ear 


And now—the magic-like power of motion pictures 
to build character—to formulate lasting mental im- 
ages—enters into the schoolroom as an important 
part of daily instruction. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and 
standard widths, have all been edited by trained 
specialists in our leading universities. 

The outstanding points of history live again 
wonders of botany and biology visibly unfold them- 
selves to the pupil’s eye—the geography and inhab- 
itants of strange lands indelibly impress themselves 
on youthful minds. 

In selecting motion picture equipment, school 
boards, educational lecturers and teachers are turn- 
ing enthusiastically to DeVry. Perfect projection, 
simplicity of operation—and stop-on-film anne, 
which enables teacher to hold the 
picture on screen at any time, is 
winning widespread endorsement. 

For complete details mail coupon. 


QRS-DeVry Corporation 
333 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York 




















San Francisco 


For Classroom Use: 
Type “G16 mm. 
Projector—simple— 
compact $105.00 
with Case. 


Also Type “B”’— 
16 mm. Projector 
$55.00 


~e 





For both Auditorium and Classroom: 
The famous De Vry Type E, 35 mm. Projector—light 
in weight—self-contained—easy to carry—simple tv 
operate—$250.00. 


QRS-DE VRY CORPORATION—Dept. EE-10 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me descriptive literature and information on the De\ry 
Projector and school films. , 
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Address 


City. . F eae ; .. State 














The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





HuGH H. LANSING, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Watervliet, N. Y., has been appointed to a grammar- 
school principalship at Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. Mary McQuape, Carlyle, Ill., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Carlyle, Ill. She will serve 
through the unexpired term of the late IRL J. JOHNSTON. 


LINSCOTT BALLENTINE, assistant state supervisor of 
Virginia trade and industrial education, in charge of 
foremanship and industrial teacher training, resigned re- 
He is succeeded by C. J. 
Blair Junior High 


cently to go into business. 
HYSLUP, assistant 


School, Norfolk, Va. 


principal of the 


L. X. JOHNSTON, former superintendent of public 
schools, Smithfield, Ohio, has become assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for Columbiana County, Ohio. 


S. M. Strourrer has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Wilmington, Del., succeeding Dr. Davin A. Warp, 
superintendent of the Chester, Pa., schools. Mr. 
STOUFFER resigned as superintendent of schools at Potts- 
town, Pa., to accept the Wilmington position. Prior to 
Pottstown he was superintendent of the 


now 


his service at 
schools of Hanover, Pa. 


HARVEY D. TEAL, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Stark County, Ohio, is now superintendent of the Clair- 


ton, Pa., schools. 


WAYNE C. Lutz, formerly at Pomeroy, Ohio, has been 
chosen superintendent of the Gallipolis, Ohio, schools for 
K. R. VERMILLION, who has ac- 
with the Cleveland school 


this year. He succeeds 
cepted an executive position 
system. 


GLENN D. SMITH, formerly principal of the high school, 
Riverton, Kan., is now superintendent of schools at Scam- 
mon, Kan. He is succeeded at Riverton by GEORGE CALLIS. 

D. F. KLemmM, formerly principal of the junior high 
und grade schools, Belleville, Kan., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Colby, Kan. 


BLAINE NOLAN, superintendent of the Roselan:-Carona 
schools, Kan., for several years, has become superintend- 
ent of the West Mineral, Kan., schools. RoBertT TRUMBO 


now heads the Roseland-Carona schools. 


M. J. CLARK, superintendent of schools, Union City, 
Tenn., has resigned to register for graduate work at the 


University of California. 


I. E. STUTSMAN, superintendent of high schools, Logan 
County, Colo., has been elected superintendent of schools 


at Greeley, Colo. 


FULLER AUSTIN, -chools, Wahoo, 


Neb., has resigned to become school deputy under State 


superintendent of 


Superintendent Taylor. 


JOHN T. KAEMMERLEN has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Catskill, N. Y. 


E. B. BRowN has been chosen as superintendent of 


schools at Hominy, Okla. 


HARLEY E. TALLEY, superintendent of schools, Bartholo- 
mew County, Indiana, has been appointed director of 
statistics, educational reference and research by the state 
board of education. 


JOHN A. LINEBARGER, superintendent of public schools, 
Rockville, Ind., for the past twenty-three years, has re- 
signed to go into business. 


D. W. PETERS, formerly superintendent of schools, Hen- 
rico County, Va., has become state supervisor of secondary 
education in the Richmond, Va., department of education. 
He succeeds HENRY C. GROSECLOSE, who has returned to 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute to continue his duties 
as associate professor of agricultural education. Mr. 
PETERS is succeeded by J. MILTON SHUE, former superin- 
tendent of schools of Accomac County. 


H. L. SULFRIDGE, for the past ten years superintendent 
of schools, Big Stone Gap., Va., has been elected principal 
of the Lane High School, Charlottesville, Va. 


A. C. COOPER, who resigned as_ superintendent of 
schools, Henrico County, Va., last Fall to study at the 
University of Virginia, has accepted the principalship of 
the Crozet High School, Albemarle County, Va. 


N. D. MorRGAN, superintendent of schools, Gillete, Wyo., 
has been appointed commissioner of education for Wyo- 
ming. 


WILLIAM C. Cook has been appointed state director of 
vocational agriculture for West Virginia, succeeding J. 
FRANK MARSH, now president of the Concord State Nor- 
mal School. 


JOSEPH M. FRost, who formerly held school superin- 
tendencies in Illinois and Michigan, died recently at the 
age of seventy-one years. MR. FROST was a past presi- 


dent of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 


ARTHUR S. THOMAS, who recently became superintend- 
ent of schools for Miami County, Ind., has been appointed 
a member of the Indiana State Board of Education. 


ViIRCIL WHITAKER has been elected superintendent of 
schools for Morgan County, Ind., to succeed I. M. Kon- 
WORTHY, who resigned to become assistant auditor of the 
state relief fund, state department of public instruction. 


MABEL C. STANLEY and WILLIAM F. VOGEL of the In- 
diana public school system were married August 6. Miss 
STANLEY has been connected with the department of pub- 
lic instruction the past seven years and MR. VOGEL is 
superintendent of schools at Shelbyville. 


LYMAN R. ALLEN, Framingham, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools for the four towns of West- 
Medfield, Millis and Norfolk, Mass., filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of A. Howarp WIL- 
LIAMSON, superintendent for the past two years. Prior 
to accepting the new position Mr. ALLEN served as super- 
intendent of Union No. 2, one of the oldest school unions 
of Massachusetts, comprising the towns of Templeton, 
Philipston, Hubbardston and Royalston. 


wood, 
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Marbimetal is Winning 
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Its Market 


When we decided to build Marblmetal it 
was with the idea of building it for the 
finest buildings, a market never before 
open to metal toilet partitions. 


Consequently, instead of building Marbl- 
metal to a price we built it to a market. 
At the outset we decided the panel would 
be 34-inch thick and instead of a mono- 
tonous flat surface the panel would be 
relieved with a 2!4-inch stile. 


We developed an entirely new hinge. We 
tested it on a testing device that gave the 
hinge ten years’ service in as many weeks 
and this without per- 
ceptible wear. There is 
every reason to believe 
that it is a lifetime hinge. 


The hinge and all hard- 
ware are chromium plat- 
ed over nickel. There is 
no finish that is as costly 
or as durable as chrom- 
ium over nickel. 


We knew, of course, that 
being metal this parti- 
tion would not chip, 
would not discolor nor 
absorb odors. We knew 
that it could be refinished 





as often as required to maintain it forever 
new. We knew that it would be the most 
sanitary partition ever developed. 


The only two questions remaining unan- 
swered were, ‘‘What will it cost?’ and 
“Will its market respond?’’ The first 
question was answered with a price well 
below the materials ordinarily used in 
fine buildings. 


The second question is now being an- 
swered in the affirmative. An order has 
been received for one of the largest in- 
stallations of its kind ever placed and in 
the meantime a number 
of the fine buildings now 
being built have either 
placed orders or have 
written Marblmetal 
their specifications. 


in 


Marblmetal is winning 
its market —a market 
that is peculiarly and ex- 
clusively Marblmetal for 
there is nothing like 
MarbIlmetal. 
equal. To those interest - 
ed we shall be glad to 
send descriptive lit- 


It has no 





erature. 


The New Marblimetal Toilet Partition 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 WAYSIDE ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 































The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 











J. L. LAWING has been chosen superintendent of public 
schools, Maryville, Kan., succeeding L. E. ZIEGLER. 


WALLACE C. BoYDEN, principal, Boston Teachers’ Col- 
lege, since 1900, has been retired from active duty at the 
age of seventy. Mr. Boypen first entered service in the 
Boston educational system in 1889, serving as master of 
the Boston Normal School, the name of which later was 
changed to Boston Teachers’ College. 


J. J. Mappox, former superintendent of instruction, St. 
Louis Board of Education, has become principal of the 
Woodward School, St. Louis. HENRY J. GERLING succeeds 
him in the superintendency, a post he held for eight years. 


LEON E. Prior, for several years superintendent of 
schools in the union district of West Stockbridge, Rich- 
mond, Egremont and Alford, Mass., has become superin- 
tendent of the Baldwinsville district, Mass. 


CARL F. HoLLoRAN, Newtonville, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Lincoln, Mass. Mr. 
HOLLORAN, who will combine the duties of superintendent 
of schools and principal of the Center School, succeeds 
HarRoLp O. FRENCH, principal of the grammar school at 
Bristol, Conn., who took a leave of absence to fill, tempo- 
rarily, the vacancy caused by the resignation of CHARLES 
M. RoBINSON as Lincoln superintendent. Mr. ROBINSON 
is now principal of the Hingham Junior High School. 


A. V. NoLaNn, Old Fort, N. C., has been chosen super- 
intendent of the McDowell County Schools, N. C., succeed- 
ing N. F. Steppe, who resigned to enter business. 


B. I. SATTERFIELD, former superintendent of schools, 
Person County, N. C., has resigned to practice law. He 
is succeeded by S. G. WINSTEAD. 


OwEN D. WIGGANS has been chosen as superintendent 
of schools at Galesburg, Kan. 


EVERETT STROUD is the new superintendent of schools 
at Mt. Hope, Kan. 


WALTER V. READ, formerly principal at Granville, Ohio, 
is now superintendent of schools at Johnstown, Ohio. 


WILLIAM E. MELVIN, formerly of the Lordstown Town- 
ship schools, Trumbull County, Ohio, has been chosen 
head of the Brown County Schools, Ohio. 


J. E. McLEAN, formerly of Spring Hope, N. C., is now 
head of the Rockingham County schools, N. C., succeed- 
ing J. H. ALLEN, who has entered the business field. Mr. 
MCLEAN is succeeded by PAuL C. NEwTon at Spring 
Hope. 


J. G. COLLICOTT, superintendent of schools at Columbus, 
Ohio, for the past ten years, has been reelected for an- 
other five-year term. 


T. E. Davis, formerly superintendent of schools at Kin- 
caid, Kan., is now superintendent at Mound City, Kan. 
He is succeeded at Kincaid by FRENCH BOOHER. 


R. A. EDSON, superintendent of schools, Carneiro, Kan., 
has resigned and is succeeded by RupoLtpH Barta, for- 
merly of Lorraine. 





N. E. WriGHT, former superintendent of schools, Swain 
County, N. C., has been chosen superintendent of schools 
at Aberdeen, N. C. E. W. S. Cops, former superintendent 
in Polk County, has been chosen for the Swain County 
vacancy and is succeeded in Polk County by T. S. WHITE. 


W. J. B. STRANGE has resigned the superintendency of 
schools at Mound City, Kan., to become superintendent 
of the schools at Pleasanton, Kan. 


C. A. YOEMANS, superintendent of schools at Lyons, 
Kan., for several years, has become principal of the 
Chase County Community High School at Cottonwood 
Falls, Kan., succeeding WILLIAM R. THOMPSON, who re- 
signed to enter business. 


D. C. Rucker of Tipton, Mo., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Eldon, Mo. 


G. E. DENMAN, Park Falls, Wis., heads the school sys- 
tem at Edgerton, Wis., this year. 


W. H. PHINNEY, former superintendent of schools, 
Calais, Me., has been chosen head of the schools at Fair- 
field, Md. FRED ENGLISH fills the vacancy at Calais. 


EMILY HOWLAND, of Sherwood, N. Y., long a prominent 
figure in New York educational circles, died recently at 
the age of 101 years. She was taken from school at the 
age of sixteen because it was not considered best that a 
girl have “too much education,” but later returned to 
classes and spent most of her life teaching or as a school 
executive. 


N. G. SHEFFER, principal of the senior high school, 
Belleville, Kan., resigned recently to become superintend- 
ent of schools at Mankato, Kan. 


W. R. ANTHONY has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Muscotah, Kan., succeeding Ceci P. Gray. 


BERNARD C. GREENE has been elected to the superin- 
tendency at Mound Valley, Kan. 


EDWARD B. SELLEW, superintendent of schools, Middle- 
town, Conn., for twelve years, died recently. For ten 
years he was New England editor of the Springfield 
Republican. 


Dr. R. E. TIDWELL, state superintendent of education, 
Alabama, since 1927, resigned recently to accept a posi- 
tion on the faculty of the Teachers College of Columbia 
University, New York. He will be succeeded by Dr. A. F. 
HARMON, director of field survey work, Alabama State 
Department of Education. 


EARLE FISCHER has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Mineral Springs, Ark. 


B. C. PATTERSON has become superintendent of schools 
at Wareham, Mass. He succeeds Mrs. ELSIE THOMAS, 
who resigned recently to accept a position in Milton, 
Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. J. PAut, principal, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York, died September 8. Prior to be- 
coming principal of the DeWitt Clinton High School he 
was principal of the New York Evening High School and 
was active in many educational organizations. 
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a Combination | 
... that makes them the standard 
of comparison 


American educational authority and 
American editorial supervision . . . the 
facilities of the largest and best appointed 
establishments for the manufacture of 
globes... more than one-half century of 
experience in producing globes for Amer- 
ica’s classrooms... plus the recognized 
skill in globe-map-making of G.W. Bacon 
& Co., Ltd. of London... this is the 
combination that makes Weber Costello 


Globes the standard of comparison. 


Weber Costello Globes... for every 
schoolroom requirement ... include 
all information essential to an intelli- 
gent demonstration of geography and 
kindred subjects. 
attractive, accurate—they serve better 


Non-fading, clear, 


for teacher and for pupil alike. 
Address Dept.G1021 for information 

fully describing and illustrating Weber 

Costello Globes and Maps for every 


schoolroom need. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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WARD OFF SICKNESS in SCHOOL 


Use guRLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 
which permit draftless ventilation 
and prevent colds from drafts. 


Finished to — FL Write for 
order — copy of 
in any color catalogue 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 


278 Pine St., Burlington, Vermont 





























Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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Lest Haste Make Waste 
of YOUR 
Hinges 


Be Sure 
School Doors 
Are 
Protected by 


RIXSON NO. 38 & 39 DOOR STAY & HOLDER 


The choice of architects as hinge protection wherever doors 
open against brick reveals or trim. Curved spring arm (B) ab- 
sorbs shock. Great improvement over inflexible door chains and 
stops. Thumb piece (E) on No. 38 holds door open when needed. 
No. 39 acts automatically as door holder. Have your architect 
refer to Sweet’s Catalogue, or write us. 


THE OSCAR C. RLXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 


Ja TA ZCG_EANS_IL 
INI 3to 0 

















Builders’ Hardware | 





VALUE | or PRICE— 


If you purchase with respect to either—or both— 
inevitably you will employ cnly 


VALLEN 


NOISELESS CURTAIN CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 





“A child can operate your curtains if installed 








on Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Safety Track!” 
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“ELECTRIC” 
SCHOOL 
DUMBWAITERS 


Push button control electric motor 
operated dumbwaiters provide the 
quickest, safest and most efficient 
way of handling the school hoist 
problem. 


The “Electric” is safe, silent and 
costs very little to operate. The 
“Electric” is manufactured in a num- 
ber of sizes with any type of push 
button control. 


The “Electric” installed cost is sur- 
prisingly low. It is sold installed 
or F.0.B. factory. It can be installed 
by local mechanics from the very 
complete instructions and drawing 
we supply. 











Let us send you our catalogue 


“Cleclria 
OUMBWAITERS lechric DUMBWAITERS 


ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS INC, 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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The Really Big Jobs 
Are Entrusted to 
This Dependable Ink 


UNDREDS of drawings—thousands of blue 
prints—faint, wishy-washy reproductions? Not 
a chance. 

In drafting rooms where the big things in engi- 
neering and architecture originate—sharp, easy- 
reading blue prints are assured by Weber Water- 
proof Drawing Ink. 

Jet black ... opaque... free-flowing ... non- 
corrosive—Weber Waterproof Drawing Ink is as 
kind to your eyes as it is to your pen. 


F. WEBER CO. 


INC. 
5 tz 1220 Buttonwood St. 
2 iN Philadelphia 
af: og! St. Louis, Baltimore 
Waterproof 


Drawing Ink 
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Garriglobe No. 3 


A Brilliant Answer 


to Problems in Teaching Facts of Where 
and How 


GARRIGLOBE 


Accurate - - Beautiful 


| Unbreakable 


| Brilliant colors—vivid blue and yel- 
| low with black—visible at all class- 





room distances. 
Simplified—follows the basic princi- 
ples of modern education. 


Sturdy—built like a basketball—a 
fraction of the weight of an ordinary 
globe—safe and easy to handle. 

with paints and chalk, at 


$3.7 5 


Write for information about 
the creative 14 inch GARRI- 
GLOBE No. 1, to be used 
} 


49 West Third Street, New York City 
Enclosed find $3.75, for which please send us one GARRI- 
GLOBE No. 3 postpaid. 
Or your order acceptable on school stationery. 


ee ee es Pare er me, Renee Ge eee eee 
Address 
Ry Tre oe 
Ordered by 
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OLT AUTOSAN 


Dishwashing Machine 


WASH | RINSE | STERILIZE 











; hundreds, 


thousands—yes millions 

of soiled dishes ina never- 

ending parade come to Colt 

Autosan Dishwashing Machines 

in the kitchens of the leading hotels 

and restaurants throughout the country. 


Tens, hundreds, thousands—yes millions of 
clean dishes with never-failing regularity go from 
Colt Autosan Dishwashing Machines back to 
the dining rooms or clean dish shelves of these 
establishments — not only sparkling with clean- 
liness, but made so with the greatest possible 
economy — in point of labor, dish breakage and 
handling expense. 





i 
Fé 
i.) 





Cour AUTOSAN 
Model C-22 isdesigned 
for hotels and large 
restaurants having 
limited dishwashing 
space. Its 22-inch con- 
veyor insures capacity, 
speed and efficiency of 
operation. The price in 
Copper is $2350—in 
Monel, $2800—f.o.b. 
factory 








There is a Colt Autosan for every dishwashing re- 
quirement. Eight models ranging in price from $615 
to $3750, each the greatest dollar-for-doliar value, 
size for size, in the dishwashing machine field 





OLT) COLTS PATENT FiRE Arms Mrc.Co. 


AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


PRODUCT HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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It may be a emall 
one-room school, but 
District School No. 
9, St. Olaf Township, 
Otter Tail County, 
Minnesota, has its 
own Armstrong Floor. 


This bright, easily- 
cleaned Armstrong 
Floor was installed 
by Barnard’s Furni- 
ture Store, Fergus 


Falls, Minn. 
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There's quiet in this 
one-room school today 


ISS Elizabeth Brown reminds 

us. Here we’ve been thinking 
of modern school equipment in 
terms of large buildings and mil- 
lion-dollar equipment. And then, 
suddenly, we are made to realize 
that the “Little Red Schoolhouse” 
still has a lesson for us all. 


A friend told us about Miss 
Brown and her District School No. 
9, in St. Olaf Township, Otter Tail 
County, Minnesota. One day this 
schoolmistress held up her hand for 
attention. Classes had just changed. 
Feet were still scuffing and scraping 
noisily. Dust still rose from well- 
swept but ugly floor cracks. Pupils 
wondered why “teacher” gazed so 
longatthat worn-out, splintery floor. 

Then Miss Brown told them 
about modern floors for schools. 
Their young imaginations grasped 
the attractiveness, cleanliness, anc 
friendliness of the new linoleum. 
Never mind waiting for an appro- 


It came after teacher and 
pupils decided to get rid of 
their noisy, old floor 


priation! We’ll earn the money for 
the new floor with school entertain- 
ments! And they did! 

Now there’s an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor in District School 
No. 9. And Miss Brown says: 
“There isn’t half the disturbance 
in the schoolroom this term. You 
know, the minute a child gets un- 
easy he shuffles his feet. With an 
old-fashioned floor this constant 


Armstron oS 
Linoleum 
Floors 





Miss Elizabeth Brown enlisted 
the aid of her school children to 
bring modern equipment into 
her “Little Red Schoolhouse.” 


disturbance would sometimes upset 
the whole room. Now there is none 
of that, and when classes come for- 
ward to recite, it is so quiet one 
would almost think the children 
were wearing rubbers. Then, the 
floor is so easy to sweep and sani- 
tary—not a crack in the whole 
room to dig out or for moisture to 
get in. We like it very much.” 

And so do scores of principals, 
headmasters, and deans. That’s 
why we realize that the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse”’ must meet the same 
floor problems that confront the 
largest schools and colleges. That’s 
why, whether your school is large 
or small, we'd like to send you 
“Enduring Floors of Good Taste.” 
This color-illustrated book tells you 
all the floor facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and its new Accolac-Pro- 
cess surface. It also describes 
how completely our School S¢é% 
Service Bureau can help you. *ttpts 
Armstrong Cork Company, 

Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


for Schools and Colleges 


PLAIN INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


PRINTED . - 


ARABESQ 


- ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 











SCHOOL BAND 





Tailored 
WATERPROOFED 





SPECI 


Factory. 


Coat, Trousers 

ae 
Cape & Cap.. 
Blouse & Cap 
Trousers only 


color fabrics, 


tional cost. 


WHY NOT LET US EQUIP YOUR 


With Klein’s All Wool, Individually 








UNIFORMS 


75TH ANNIVERSARY 
AL 


Made under our own super- 
vision in our own Daylight 


& 


Of splendid quality, fast 


with inter- 


. changeable capes. In any 
\ecolor combination desired. 
Monograms at a slight addi- 





Every yard of 
Waterproofed by 
“Anti-Pluie” 





material 
the famous 
Process. 








Measurement 








Send for Samples, 


Prices and 
Blanks. 


D. Klein & Bro., Inc. 


Makers of good uniforms 
for 75 years 
715-719 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ert’s Gelatine Desserts. And 


them. 








HEY look so tempting that chil- 
dren invariably select these cump- 


they are 


as good as they look. Nutritious, eas- 
ily and quickly prepared, easy to digest 
—the perfect dessert for schools. Try 


Gumpert’sihe 


Gelatine Dessert 


A Product of S.Gumpert Co., /nc. Brooklyn, 








716 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Playgroun d Apparatus 


Schools — Homes Parks 


| MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


Forest re A i <a 


STILL PROJECTION 
HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he 
is discussing. He may dwell on any par- 
ticular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balop- 
ticon. Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, postcards or 
the specimen itself will do. 


_ If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


BAUSCH &LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
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WITHIN YOUR BUDGET 





OU can provide attractive, comfort- 
ben sleeping rooms for students, at a 
cost within your budget! The homelike 
surroundings essential to the welfare of 
thestudent are obtained economically, when 
you install Simmons Metal Furniture. 


Practically indestructible 


Constructed entirely of enduring steel,and 
finished by a special process, Simmons 
Furniture gives a lifetime of perfect service. 

Surfaces will not chip or become marred. 
Marks that destroy ordinary surfaces can 
be easily removed from the Simmons 
product with a damp cloth. The sturdy 
steel construction does away with the 
warping, splitting and twisting that make 
other kinds of furniture wear out quickly. 
Simple cleaning is all the attention 


Copyright, 1929, Simmons Company 








Simmons Furniture needs to keep it fresh 
and new looking. Drawers have special 
sliding construction. They always slide 
smoothly, close snugly, and operate with- 
out noise. Vermin proof. Fire-proof. 
Easily sanitized. 


While the Simmons purchase price may 
be a little more, you will not have to spend 
money for the upkeep of this furniture, 
because it never breaks down. Simmons 
proves most economical in the end! 


Among the numerous Simmons styles in 
gay colors and in excellent reproductions 
of good woods, there is the style to fit your 
needs . . . to fit your budget. Send for a 
catalog! The Simmons Company, Con- 
tract Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SIMMONS 


World’s largest makers of 


BEDS SPRINGS 


MATTRESSES 


METAL FURNITURE 
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Tue stupent can be happy and 
comfortable in a cheery room like 
this! Teachers, too, enjoy this 
practical, good looking furniture 
in their own homes. Simmons 
Bed No. 1772, Dresserobe No. 
22064, Chair No. 105, Desk 
No. 22164 and Windsor Chair 
No, 22180 





pit 


BUILT 
FOR 
SLEEP 


om 
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A Prescription That Will 
Always Be C orrectly Filled 








“Plenty of pure sunlight” is the 
modern prescription for keeping 
school-children healthy and happy 
in the classroom. No chance for 
inferior ingredients and improper 
compounding when the prescrip- 
tion is filled by using Helioglass! 


For extensive tests have proved 
that Helioglass at all times per- 
mits the passage of a major portion 


of the sun’s vital ultra-violet rays, 


whereas ordinary window glass, 
no matter how clear, sifts them 
out. 

And now that the cost of Helio- 
glass has been reduced, it is being 
even more widely recommended 
and used for school windows. 
You will be genuinely interested 
in knowing how inexpensive the 
cost of a Helioglass installation 
will be. Write for information. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities of the United States 


HELIOGLASS 


An Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 
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7 Administration Building, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Goucher College paints with 


Barreled Sunlight 


OR good looks . . . for ample light . . . for 

dirt-resistance and ready washability . . . 
Goucher College, like many other modern schools, 
paints with Barreled Sunlight. 


In Goucher’s Administration Building, Gym- 
nasium, and all Dormitories, interior surfaces, 
painted with Barreled Sunlight, have a rich 
depth, a satin-smooth texture. And this flaw- 
lessly smooth finish, so pleasing to the eye, 
serves a highly practical purpose—it stubbornly 
resists dirt, fcr it has no pores in which dirt can 
become embedded. Furthermore, it may be 

















Swimming Pool, Goucher College. Splendid example of the 
clean, bright, cheerful interiors made possible by the use 


of Barreled Sunlight 


washed, like tile, without wearing away. 
Interiors painted with Barreled Sunlight are 
assured ample light, free from glare. 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 
white longest. 


In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Drums and 
cans. Easy to tint. For priming, use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. Note coupon below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-] Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York 
—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors 
in all principal cities. 


Barreled Sunlight 
is easily tinted 


Any desired shade may be ob- 
tained by mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white — or by using 
the handy tubes of Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, now 
available in two sizes. Quanti- 
ties of five gallons or over 
tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-] Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
the finish checked here. 
Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ) 










Name 


Street . 



















Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel 
We are interested in 


Flat ( 





City , aS 
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ECRAY 


— ad 


Symbol of Refrigerator 
Service /or 39 Years 





HE McCray nameplate on refrig- 
erators has the same significance 

as the sterling mark on silver. It means 
quality that goes through to every hid- 
den detail of construction. And it is an 
assurance of service which accompanies 
only the highest type of manufacture. 
For 39 years McCray has been 
manufacturing refrigerators. Building 
to the same high standards. Holding 


to an unswerving ideal, 


out they are performing their task so 
thoroughly and so dependably that 
the satisfaction of McCray users has 
become proverbial. 


This outstanding service of McCray 
is strikingly demonstrated with any 
machine refrigeration or ice. And 
because efficient, economical service 
with any type machine, as well as 
with ice, depends finally upon the 
refrigerator itself, Mc- 





never compromising in 
the slightest detail of ma- 
terial or craftsmanship. 


reputation for McCray. 
In thousands of institu- 
tions throughout the 
country McCray refrig- 
erators are delivering 
efficient and economical 


MECRAY 


REFRIGERATORS 
: : FOR ALL PURPOSES 
The result is a priceless For 


Grocery Stores: 
Meat Markets.- 
Restau- 
rants - Hospitals. 
Institutions:: 
Florist Shops: 
Homes : . 


Hotels - 


Cray is almost invariably 
selected when assurance 
of dependable service is 
demanded. 


There are McCray 
models to suit every need, 
and for every commercial 
purpose. Send now for 
catalog and information 
about refrigerators for 








service. Day-in and day- our particular nescs. 
y y y 





McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
973 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities {See Telephone Directory/ 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MECRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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They found the logical solution 


to a major construction problem 


8STEELTEX for Floors comes in rolls and is 
attached to the beams in continuous strips 
from one side of the building to the other. 
Fits any type of wood or metal beam or truss. 
The picture shows the Everett Junior High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, Davis and Wil- 


son, architects—a recent installation. 


Agnes Howard Hall, 


Wesleyan College, 


Buckhannon, W. Va., Carl Reger, Morgan- 


town, W. Va., architect. 


STEELTEX for 


Floors, used in this girls’ dormitory, acts as 
combined reinforcing and concrete form and 


saves time, labor, material, and money. 


Why experienced builders 


are increasingly using 


STEELTEX for floors 


STEELTEX for Floors of- 
fers the logical method for 
all light steel beam con- 
struction. A STEELTEX- 
for-Floors job is a strong, 
clean job at low cost, 
whether you are building 
concrete floors for apart- 
ments, hotels, hospitals, 
schools, churches, thea- 
tres, or office buildings. 
Today’s leading archi- 
tects, engineers, and con- 
tractors are turning in- 
creasingly to STEELTEX 
for Floors because of its 





3910 Union Trust Bldg. 


the New Ribbed 


TEELTEX 


FOR FLOORS AND ROOFS 


economy, strength, speed, 
adaptability, and eminent- 
ly satisfactory finished re- 
sults. 


The photographs on this 
page of a few typical 
STEELTEX jobs among 
many hundreds of instal- 
lations tell the story, but 
we would like to send you 
complete information. 
Please write us for it. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


(Pittsburgh Steel Co) 


U i Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Coraopolis, Pa. 


The backing of sreeLTex for Floors is of 
ample strength not only to support concrete 
while being poured, but also to afford safe 
walking surface once the fabric has been at- 
tached to the beams. Coraopolis High School, 





DONID 





4. Saves concrete. 


o 


10 advantages of 
Steeltex for floors 


. Eliminates woad or metal forms. 
. Steel properly embedded automatically 


—full strength 
reinforcing. 


developed as true 


. Time and labor saved—quickly cut 


from roll and easily attached, to any 
type of beam. 

Minimizes droppings. 
Water-cement ratio maintained—as- 
suring full strength of concrete. 


. Proper curing assured. 
. Eliminates clean-up expense. 
. Sound deadening factor especially de- 


sirable in hotels, schools, hospitals and 
apartments. 


. Permanence of reinforcing guaranteed 


10. 


by heavily galvanized mesh. 
Temperature stresses resisted and re- 
inforcing correctly spaced, without 
necessity of inspection or special han- 
dling to cover these points. 














Watertight form, correct reinforcing. The method 
of attaching mesh to the backing insures auto- 
matic embedment of the reinforcing wires without 
any labor for blocking up, or for pouring the slab 
in two operations. 
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TRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 





When _ fully 
drawn the in- 
dividual shades 
on each sash 
act as awnings. 


For Daylighting and Ventilation of 


SCHOOLS, OFFICES 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Movement of lower sash operates 
upper sash—no window poles re- 
quired. Sunlight is reflected from 
shades on open windows and is 
diffused — no awnings required. 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Windows are of high quality 
throughout, but due to large pro- 
duction are moderately priced. 


Full information, quotations 
and literature on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY , YOUNGSTOWN,O. 
Steel Window Division 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
Warehouse and Office in Principal Cities 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by ; 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 











a 


sash 


Bottom 
open — upper 


i 
Upper sash open 
open — bottom — lower sash 
sash closed. closed. 


Upper two sash 
sash 


Upper sash closed 
lower sash open. 


two 
closed. 
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Cleans shower bath floors 
and leaves them safe 


BoPY grease and insoluble soap deposits 

on shower bath floors are a serious men- 
ace to sanitation and safety. And often they 
require an excessive amount of time and ef- 
fort to remove. 


The solution to this problem was found in 
one large institution by calling in the nearest 
Oakite Service Man. 


The floor was wet down, sprinkled with a 
small quantity of TRAZITE the new 
Oakite floor cleaning material ... scrubbed 
lightly, and rinsed. Results were perfect. 
The slippery deposit was entirely removed 

the tile left snow-white and glistening. 
And, in addition to working so thoroughly, 
TRAZITE did the job “easier than any 
cleaning compound ever used on this floor.” 


Let our nearby Service Man work with you 
on your cleaning problems. You incur no 
obligation by writing us and asking to have 


him call. 
Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; “Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore,; Battle Creek 


Mich.; *Boston, Bridgeport, “Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, “Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, ©0.; Decatur, llL; “Denver, Des ' 





Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal; 
"Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; 





*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, 
Iouisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Min- 
neapolis, *Moline, [ll.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; 

New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
*Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
*Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me; *Portland, 

Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, Reading, Pa.; Rich- 


mond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, Il.; *Rock 
Island, Sacramento, Cal.; *San Francisco, *Seattle, 
South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Mass.: *St. Louis, *St. 


Paul, Syracuse, N. Y.; *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Vancouver, B. C.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Williamsport, Pa.; Worcester, 


Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











Industrial Cleaning Materials na Methods 
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Trou 


a plenty when 
a laboratory 
drain line 


corrodes. 












Damage to 
structure and 
finish, insani- 
tary conditions 
and expensive 
repairs, all 

"| may be caused 
by a leaky 
acid line. 















The proper 
insurance 
against such 
trouble is 
acid-proof 

' Duriron drain 
pipe, which is 

| no more attacked 
i by corrosive 
wastes than 
other pipe is 
by pure water. 















Complete 
catalogue in 
““Sweet’s”’ 
A preprint 
on request. 


















The Duriron 
Company, 
| Dayton, Ohio 








~— 


Wa 


DURIRON 


FOR ACID SERNACE 








! 
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Magnolia High School Band, New Martinseille, W. Va. 
H. B. Leighty, Director 


Why Not Have 
a School Band? 


It°s Easy to Start One 
with Our Help 


There is nothing like a School Band to 
foster the school spirit, and to provide a 
sane outlet for youthful enthusiasms. In- 
structors find the organization of sucha 
friendly group a real aid in promoting 
school discipline and directly beneficial in 
bettering grades. 


Band or Orchestra Easily Started 


In your school you have many students with some 
musical foundation—also others who would learn 
to play some instrument easily. You have many 
parents who would welcome such a movement and 
who would gladly provide their children with the 
necessary instruments. With our help both instru- 
ments and instructors are easily secured. 


You need not be a teacher of music to start this 
movement in your school. No knowledge of music on 
your part required. If you would like to see a band 
or orchestra started in your school, write us today. 


Our Services Offered Free 


Buescher Instruments are played by America’s leading 
orchestras and bands. We offer any superintendent the 
benefit of our many years of experience in helping organize 
musical groups in schools. It is only necessary for someone 
to take the initiative. Why not do this for your school? 


With our help you will be surprised to find how easily it 
may be done. The first step is to write us for information 
blank, which when filled out and returned will tell us the 
number and kinds of instruments already available in your 
school, the number of pupils that may be interested. We 
can then advise whether band, orchestra or smaller group 
should be organized and what instruments will complete 
the most effective organization. 


Write us today — without obligation. Catalogs and infor- 
mation will be mailed promptly. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2820 Buescher Block - - = = - Elkhart, Indiana 


Manufacturers of the famous Buescher *‘True-Tone’’ Instruments 


SSO SSSR SST RRR 
® Buescher Band Instrument Co., 2820 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. § 


. Gentlemen: I am interested in securing your catalog and informa- 4 
2 tion about starting a school band. 5368 
5 ' 
' ‘ 
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JUST PLAY 


CHILDREN NEVER PANIC IN PLAY 


With a POTTER they never know there is a fire until 
they are out of the building 


The Potter Tubular Fire a af 


Designed i, ata br 








“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 





Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . . . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 

9 Show's and light-proof in all colors including light colors 
“Method of Operat: on and white. 





In case of a school fire why send 
children to the center hallways or 
crowded outside stairs where panic 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 
causes more deaths than even fire, 
when they would be safe from either 


on . Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
cae 00 ar oheden pe My mane Pais mm See ae HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 


ome hee the 
Potter Tubular Slide 


i he. ( ata "fe - 
8 tg tt Interesting book on request 
POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1861 Conway Bldg. CHICAGO 


Four Schools in 
Nebraska alone had 
fires. The pupils 
escaped safely 
through Potter 
Tubular Slides. 


and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 
Baltimore Maryland 


service records) 
approved by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 


























PS PR ee 


The Alternator Is Extraordinary 


The Alternator saves children’s eyes. It makes 


The ordinary equipment for the school room 
is the old fashioned blackboard. Thenew way 


places an Alternator in the front center of the 


the teacher’s work more interesting . . . and 
easier. She can save work from day to day 


room just beside the teacher’s desk. And on 
each side of the Alternator, cork carpets 
should be used for display and poster work. 


This is the ideal arrangement of the black- 
board equipment of the modern schoolroom. 


. and flash material on her classes. Send for 
prices and the Catalog No. A-4 which explains 
the Teacher’s Swinging Blackboard Book in full. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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John Hay 
High School 
Cleveland 
Ohio 


specifica- 


Literature and 

tions covering Kayline 
Units for schools will be 
sent on request. Samples 


may be had for test pur- 
poses and our engineering 
department will gladly ren- 
Without obh 


f course. 


der Service. 
gation 


Manufact 





4, October, 1929 








Efficient Illumination 
An Important Factor 


Pages, Kayline Units play an important 
role in dispelling gloom and adding 
charm to the interior of one of Cleveland’s 
largest and most recently constructed pub- 
lic schools—John Hay High School. 

The continued use of Kayline Units for 
school lighting is predicated on the know!]- 
edge that their economical and highly effi- 
cient illuminating qualities cannot be sur- 
passed, 

Efficient illumination is an important 
factor—and Kayline Units satisfy the most 
exacting requirements. 


THE KAYEINE ©0. 


606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


f Lighting Equipment Since 1805 
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“Gymnasium equipment by Medart” is a 
standard accepted nation-wide and backed 
by fifty-six years of specialized manufactur- 
ing experience. 

A copy of the new Medart Gymnasium 
Apparatus Catalog, just off the press, sent 
free on request. 


MEDART 
STEEL 
LOCKERS 


A fit companion to Medart Gymnasium 


Apparatus, Medart Steel Lockers are offered 
in a wide range of styles and sizes to meet 
any requirement. 

Medart Steel Locker Catalog sent free on 
request. 


DART 


) Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, 
Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the 
Home Playground. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3532 DeKalb St., 
St. Louis 


























An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 
SELL YOURSELVES FIRST ppprrewe orggenteo nts canampny 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT | 
& DUNNING | 
| 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


IS THE 


FOR 


Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 


Name 


OOO OOO OG'6:0 06 66 FOS 6 666600460404 H46 OH 643 6668808 
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: THE ONE, PRopuct 
ShineAll FOR CLEANING EVERY suRFACE 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 




















SHINE-ALL cl 1 intai 
of these curfnece en then USE IT FOR CLEANING 

scause it is ] d 
contain Gaul Ghee, pi ony ALL TYPE FLOORS — PAINTED WALLS 

ye, etc. 

Your school can save money by DESKS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
thine BLACKBOARDS 

ALL STEEL PORCELAIN AND ENAMEL SURFACES 





CORRECT CARE OF WOOD FLOORS 


Our expert floor maintenance men thoroughly understand the finishing and 
maintenance of all types and conditions of wood floors. Make your problem 
theirs. One of these men will come to your school for a consultation by request. 


His recommendations, suggestions and demonstrations may be had without cost 


a THE GYMNASIUM FLOOR 


Special care should be given the Gym Floor. Hillyard’s Special Gymnasium 
Floor Finish is tough and long wearing. Produces a lustrous floor surface that 
is easy to keep clean. Ask about it. 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. 











W here “army routine” is applied to 
the laundry work... a 


Flat work and cadets’ apparel are 
“double-timed” daily into the 
United States Military Acad- 
emy’s laundry. And out again 
with military precision—immacu- 
lately washed, perfectly ironed, 
ready for service in a jiffy. 


American Laundry Machinery 
Company engineers, who helped to 
install this indispensable academy 
laundry, will be glad to talk with 
you about the advantages of a laun- 
dry department in your building, Where “army routine” is applied to the laundering of flat work and 


under the pe eae of your own wearing apparel—the dependable “American” laundry at the United 
officials. No obligation, of course. States Military Academy, West Point. 





THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada. Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England. 
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Educational Moneys 
are hard enough to get... 


The crying need for every possible 
cent that can be applied to educa- 
tional uses demands that building 
maintenance charges be reduced 
to an absolute minimum. 

Norton Door Closers play their 
part in eliminating costly and an- 
noying operating expenses from 
the school budget. Once installed, 
Norton Door Closers give many 
years of dependable, trouble-free 
service, 

And the controlled action of 
the Norton Door Closer means 
smoother closing doors and the 
elimination of dangerous drafts 
and disconcerting outside noises. 
For safety, comfort and economy, 
the modern school should be 
Norton equipped. 

NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
2900 Northwestern Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 











EBCO STEEL PARTITIONS 


for Toilet Rooms 


Also made for Shower and Dressing rooms, with 
and without doors. Being all steel, they are fire 
and vermin proof; have a percentage of copper to 
make them rust-resisting. Can be supplied in any 


number of units desired. 


Write for Special Literature 
|THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


| 401 W. Town St. Columbus. Ohio 


Vanufacturers also of Vextilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains—ice and electrical. 








One that woud brighten your school rooms, be 
fireproof, sanitary, resilient and durable—which 
would be economical in first cost—and in mainte- 
nance, 

A Marbleloid plastic flooring will answer to these 
specifications and can be installed over your existing 
floors without their removal or alteration. This 
feature alone will save you a lot. You can have 
your choice of colors, assorted patterns, etc., and 
vour floor will be manufactured and installed by 
a manufacturer with 22 years of floor experience. 
No divided responsibility about its satisfaction. i 

Find out just how we can serve you—the coupon’s 
handy. ‘ , 

THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 
241 W. 34TH ST. NEW YORK 

“Terrazzo Type,” “Travertine Terrazzo.” ‘“Marbleized 
Rubber Tile.” and “Plastic Magnesia’ Floorings; also 
Eastern Agents for ‘‘Tile-Tex” resilient floor tile. 


g raReLEL OID 
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or Satisfactory 
Wood Floors 


laid over concrete 


Oe 
o 


HE Bull 
Dog 
Floor Clip 
at work— 
lower cost 
—faster 
work — 
sounder and 
level floors 
—ELIM- 
INATES 
DRY ROT. 
25,000,000 
Gratis now in use. 


Complete cost data, 

samples, specifications and Securely anchors weed floors 

other pertinent information Over concrete. “Put the Ball 

gladly furnished. Address De on your pay rell. 

THE BULL DOG FLOOR CLIP COMPANY 

108 North Pirst Avenue Winterset, Iowa 
15 Warehouse Stocks 185 Distributore 


3} 0) 8 @ OTe lepacrna@iixs 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 























at less / 
expense! ) 


— 
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* s KO-REX 
Let Huntington’s Liquid Scrub 


Experience Help You! — ‘mbownd 


IT IS an easy task to make REX PINE 
floors gleam and shine with clean- Scrub Soap 
liness and to keep them in perfect Q 
condition for many more years if LINO-SAN 


h . 
you use the right cleansers on them. Liquid Scrub 


Whatever type of flooring 
you have, tile, marble, mosaic, lino- 
leum, cork, rubber or magnesite, 
there is just the right scrubbing 
compound in the Huntington line. gattsreniae 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. “wemiigahae> 


Huntington, Indiana 
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Ask your Glassware Supply House for 
samples and prices of JR Tumblers. All 
sizes and designs. They arc guaranteed to 


i 376 outlast them all. Clear in color. Glazed 


PERFECT BARREL SHAPE edges. Smooth bottoms. 
TUMBLEF 


ePVANG NUOWLOIA Lee) 
WHEELING.W.VA. 


WORLDS - LARGEST: TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 
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. Keep iin on 


or an Anchor Fence 





Unexcelled for 


School and Class Room 


You solve a vexing problem in a most economical way 
when your school or class room equipment includes the 
Lettergraph. This inexpensive and highly efficient dupli- 
cator is unexcelled for reproducing school forms, examina- 
tion problems, bulletins, etc. Indeed, the Lettergraph 
copies anything typed, written or drawn, in one or more 
colors, from postcard size to a 9x15 sheet. 


Hf, - TRADE MARK - ( 


The utter me gone of the Lettergraph is well known. 
No complicated parts, hence few if any repair bills. Its 
sturdy build means years of service. Stencils are easily 


cut and any boy or girl can operate it. Reproduction cost | 


averages about 25¢c per 1,000 copies, while the actual cost 
of the machine is only $35, completely equipped. 


Mail coupon for details of our 10-day trial offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 


Established 1903 


933 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Supplies for all duplicators 


rc 
j The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
933 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Send us details of the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph and your | 
10-day Trial Offer. 











Chicago, Ill. | 





ODAY he ran off the playground, into 
the forbidden street where danger lurks. 
Now he is paying for his sin. But, tomor- 
row, if his ball bounds off the playground 
he will probably dart after it. Play-intent 
children easily forget rules and punishment, 


Make “remembering” unnecessary. Keep 
children on the playground. Put an Anchor 
Playground Fence between them and dan- 
ger. Enforce safety. 


The yearly cost of a trim, long-life Anchor 
Playground Fence is so low that it will not 
burden the budget of any school. The near- 
est Anchor office, a part of the Anchor Na- 
tional Fencing Service, will tell you about 
it—and properly enclose your playground, 
if you choose. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. L: 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in principal cities. Consult ’phone directory. 


<A NCHOR Jences 
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This lecture room in the Com- 

merce Building of the Univer- 

sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 

has a ceiling of Type B Acousti- 

Celotex which subdues reverb 
eration . . . absorbs distorting 

echoes. Klein-Watson Company, 

Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 














How the University of Illinois 
provides less noise... better hearing 
Commerce Building 


in the 


N this room the lecturer ad- 

dresses hundreds of students in 
his natural speaking voice . . . yet 
his words travel clearly and dis- 
tinctly to the farthest seats. Rever- 
beration is not allowed to blur his 
syllables . . . distort his words. 
For ceilings of Acousti-Celotex in- 
stantly absorb sound waves that 
must otherwise be reflected into the 
room ... leaving only the true, 
direct sounds to reach the ears of 
the students. 


Every educator is alert to the 
necessity of complete concentration 
on the part of his students... 
and most of them realize that poor 
acoustics are the surest way to de- 
stroy attention. 


So hundreds of schools and col- 
leges are solving the entire problem 
with Acousti-Celotex applied to the 
ceilings of lecture-rooms . . . and 
are securing a much higher stand- 
ard of work. 


In auditoriums, too, spoken 
words and notes of music are pro- 
tected from distorting echoes... 
in study halls unnecessary noises 
are greatly reduced ... in gym- 
nasiums and manual training shops 
the uproar is subdued this way. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in single, 
finished units that are durable and 
permanent. It is the only acous- 
tical material that can be painted 
and repainted, even with lead and 
oil paints, and not lose its acoustical 
effectiveness. 


The units are quickly and easily 
installed in buildings new or old. 
No remodeling is necessary. For 
the tiles are fastened directly to the 
present walls and ceilings. 


Simply submit your acoustical 
problems to the Acoustical Engi- 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


neers of The Celotex Company for 
their study and advice. The ac- 
curacy of their calculations has 
been checked in hundreds of actual 
installations. And you will be un- 
der no further obligation. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
new folder, “Better Study Condi- 
tions in Schools,” with further in- 
formation on the values of Acousti- 
Celotex in school buildings. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
approved Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 


Nation’s Schools 10-29 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 





r 
I 
is the trade mark of and - rr ‘ : 
indicates manufacture by | 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
6 elotex mpany ° ° 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your interesting new fold- 
| } 4 1 ” 
I 
e 


er, “Better Study Conditions in Schools. 


Chicago, Mlinois 








Ee a ee es Pen ee. Newnes 
Acousti — (ELoTex MORE 
FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING RS EOE ST ees . 











Borderlights 


w...... 


Flashers 


Scenic Effects 


eon eS 
gees 
Strip Lights 


Ni ile vhninall 
Footlights 


Illuminated 
Fire Logs 


Hanging 
Floodlights 


Open- H« 





Floodlights Stande ) 
De a Sa, 

Anything needed for lighting the stage 
WRITE 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universar ELEecTrRic STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


TMEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreer 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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APSCO moveE-Ls inCLuc 





AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


“APSCO” UNDERCUT CUTTERS make a clean 

evenly cut point without tearing or scraping the 

wood. The “MARVEL”—one of the 14 “APSCO” 

Models—has a self-centering guide which keeps pen- 

cils of various sizes in perfect alignment with the 
cutters. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Write for your NEW COMPLETE CATALOG No. 16 on Laboratory 
Library, Domestic Science and Vocational Equipment. 





939—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and Agri- 
culture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 


1185—Student’s Biology Table, «a double-duty laboratory and recitation 
table, where it is preferable to have students face one way. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 





Stop at the 


Hotel 
Fort 
Hayes 


Modern Fireproof 





Columbus’ 
Most Popular 
Hotel 


300 Rooms With Bath at $2.50 and $3.00 
Convenient to Stores and Theatres 
Free Parking Lot and Garage 
in Connection 


R. B. BUNSTINE 


Manager 


Columbus, Ohio 
West Spring Street, near High 
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George Hossfield 


the new 


WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 





Other Championships 
at the 1929 International 
Typewriting Contest 
Won on the Underwood 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Chester Soucek (Penn.) 
attherateof118words per minute 


The World’s School Novice 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Florence Bell (Ont., Can.) 
at the rate of 91 words per minute 


The American School Novice 

Typewriting Championship 

won by Belva Kibler (Ariz.) 
at the rate of 88 words per minute 


A complete copy of the official records 
will be sent upon request. 
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For the 24th consecutive time 


THE WORLD’S 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


has been won on the 


UNDERWOOD 








These are the fastest fingers in the world! 


They are the miraculously nimble 
fingers of Mr. George Hossfield, 
World’s Champion Typist, who has 
staged a remarkable comeback. Last 
Saturday night at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, he typed for one solid hour 
at the astounding rate of 135 net 
words per minute—more than 11 
strokes per second! 

No other fingers achieved such 
lightning-swiftness combined with 
such bull’s-eye accuracy. 

It is natural that the new cham- 
pion’s fingers—and the fingers of 
every other World’s Typewriting 


Champion—have leapt into fame 
from the keys of the Underwood. No 
other typewriter can match its rec- 
ords for speed and accuracy. 

Year after year, in contest after 
contest, it has been put to the most 
grueling tests imaginable by the 
fastest typists known—and the 
Underwood has never failed them. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“‘Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sund- 
strand—Speed the World’s Business”’ 


UNDERWOOD 
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FASTER—MORE . 
EFFICIENT | 


than ever before— 
the new “SF” 


SPH 


. . so}? 
“Dries Quicker Than a Towel 


Insures Complete 
Sanitation 
By eliminating washroom 
messiness at the source, and 


Pays For Itself 


Through a direct sav- 
ing of from 60% to 
90% of former towel 
costs. School Board 
members are invited to 
write for our new 
booklet, “12 Points of 
Perfection,” explaining 
in detail what Sani-Dri 
has done for others and 
what it can do for your 
school. 


Address— 





Electrical Division 10 G 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 








ARCHER PORTABLE 
DENTAL CHAIR 


For Schools and Clinics 


Can also be used for Nose and Throat work 


Write for circular and prices 
Sold direct by the manufacturers 


ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
187 No. Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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FitLD 


Electrically Operated 
FLOOR MACHINE 


USES The Hild Floor Machine does five things. It 

will SCRUB floors spotlessly clean. AP- 
PLY liquid or paste wax. POLISH waxed floors. 
SCRUB off varnish and SANDPAPER. In opera- 
tion all the weight of machine used rests upon the 
brush revolving 150 R. P. M. 

’ No matter what kinds of floors you 
have the Hild Floor Machine will clean 
and maintain them, easily, quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Manufactured in three sizes, 11”, 13” 
and 15” dia. brush, moderately priced 
and guaranteed for one year. 
Let us send you our illustrated 
circular and information about our 
FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL offer. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
108 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 a En ; Polishing Brush 
Model “C” 15” Diam. Brush brushes can be - 


(All at 
(Supplied with or without Suds tank Attached tached to the machine or de- 
te Handle) tach 


ed in a seconds tima) 








a 


Scenery 




















Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request from our representative. 


















































Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2318 Cass Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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This Book Tells 
\ Why You Should 


Specify 
TILE-TEX 


It’s Free—Send for It 
What makes TILE-TEX the 


superior flooring for schools 
where quiet, resilience and 
permanent economy are 
essential, is completely ex- 
plained in this attractive 
volume. 


















































TILE-TEX is a lifetime floor. Its original cost is less TILE-TEX is stainproof and acid- 


than that of any other resilient floor tile, and there proof. In the school laboratory it will 
is no upkeep. It will not show signs of wear even not discolor, crack or curl. It is laid 
under the heaviest trafic—becomes more polished complete in one operation—no waiting 
and beautiful after years of service. for drying or setting. 

TILE-TEX is especially suited for gymnasium and 

basement floors, because it is non-slip. It is the only “Floors that Endure” points out the 
resilient floor tile definitely guaranteed to stay down reasons why hundreds of schools are 
and give perfect satisfaction even when laid on floored with TILE-TEX. Send for this 
damp concrete floors, at or below grade, that have book— it’s free. Mail the coupon to- 
not been water-proofed. day. 




















School Division Chicago Heights, Il. 
The Tile-Tex Company Send post paid your book “Floors That Endure” and give name 
School Division of nearest TILE-TEX distributor. 

Chicago Heights, IIl. 
BE i 4-09 Rd Recs Ved WEE eae bck ada en de ae 
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TUUUOU ALANNAH 


-SEDGWICK. 
|| DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


A few of the many 
“FDCG” Geared Auto- 
matic Brake Dump Waiter 
installations include: 











Burlington (Vt.) Jr. H. S 
Stevens School, Stamford, Conn. 
Woodrow Wilson H. S., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. fs 
Newman School, Lakewood, N.J. ; 
Haven School, Evanston, IIl 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y. . 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, ’ 
Mass. 


Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 
John Muir H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 





Ligonier (Ind.) School 
St. Matthew's School, Monroe, 
= La. 
={= Beverly Hills, (Calif.) Grammar i he 
School. 


Write for complete catalog and 


1. Sedgwick Machine Works | PRESIDENT 


165 West 15th Street New York 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators 


Lenastiait 





LUE 


THEN 


TET TEL 


SY 
wi 
ale 


TN: 





pc : va Atlantic City’s Newest 
FEMOAGNOONANNEY 1014 ' Mh, Boardwa lk Hotel 


No Sticky or a ees Offers for the 


WITH | Fall and Winter Season 


| S E I D E L ’ S Single Rooms with Bath— 


True Fruit Gelatine | From 
$28.00 weekly, European Plan 


DESSERT | | Or 
— 


$49.00 weekly, American Plan | 


AMINNI 


SL 


WIM s 














The Analysis of Seidel’s Gelatine is 


as follows: Double Rooms with Bath— 


| pmeee Coli—Absent n From 

Liquefying Bacteria—Absent 

Gas-Forming Bacteria—Absent $42.00 weekly, European Plan 
Added Preservatives—None O 

| Sulphur Dioxide—None r 

| Arsenio~sene $84.00 weekly, American Plan 


Copper—Faint Trace 
Zinc—Faint Trace 


Lead—None ‘ ° 
Ash—Less than 0.30% Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Plus pure cane sugar and sun-ripened dehydrated Marine Sun Deck-Concert Orchestra 


fruit juices, is positively all that is in Seidel’s True 
Fruit Gelatine Dessert. Absolutely Pure and Odor- 
less—Your choice of 12 True Fruit flavors—Packed 
in 24 Oz. and 10 Ib. tins. 





| 2 Under the management of 
| Ad. Seidel & Sons Charles D. Boughton 


1245-57 Garfield Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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ECONOMICAL | NON-BUCKLING 


_ MOISTURE-PROOF 


i 
NON-WARPING : U, llr Black fan |} GUARANTEED | 
J | 
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YOUR School Needs coe 
A Blackboard Equipment | 
iicoseiniedle Of Everlasting Goodness 


Cinoplate [T PAYS to specify CINOPLATE 
Wood specially treated; grainless; VALLEYCO BLACKBOARD 


knotless; waterproofed. 
... once installed your blackboard 


Cinobestos problem is solved. 


Long asbestos fibre and Portland 


cement. 
Cinoboard Ask your local 


Every Blackboard : 
i i Wood fibres; kil ed; ter- dealer or write 
is certified never res iln cur water cacy TE Png my 


roofed. 
to crack, check, P teresting details 


awe" “| The VALLEYCO COMPANY, Inc. | sxfsion?™” 


116-118 East Water St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





















































NOW FOR 
FOOTBALL 


Then Indoors For 


BASKETBALL 





Wayne “B” Sectional Steel Grandstand on Varsity Field, 
and in the Spring—on Princeton University 


the Field again for— Immediate Delivery—Any Number of Seats 


BASEBALL WAYNE 


STEEL 
Write or SECTIONAL 
Wire GRANDSTANDS 


WAY r 4 OT Dp ay WORKS. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


Representatives in: Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Milwaukee, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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It has the 
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UNIT MOVABLE DESK SET 


VERY fraction of an inch of adjustability on this 
modern desk set is practical and usable. The range 
on the desk sizes is from 20 inches (which suits the 

very lowest grades) to 30 inches (which will accommo- 
date adults). The adjustment range on the chair accu- 
rately corresponds to that of the desk, thus assuring 
maximum usability. ... Then, too, the adjustment 
range on each size of the Unit Movable generously over- 
laps the size above or below it and, consequently, permits 
a leeway of one or more grades. This flexibility of ad- 
justment makes it easy to correctly seat any pupil and 
permits the use of one size desk in many more grades 
than the average desk set. . .. Before deciding on 
your school seating, get all the facts on adjustment, as 
well as construction, adaptability, and usefulness. Ask 
your nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office to explain 
to you in detail about the advantages of our new Unit 
Movable and many other modern, practical school desks 
which we manufacture. 


HEY WOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


reatest 


WAAblo 


range of 
adjustment 

























Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich, 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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exercises, for singing accompaniment. It means 
good music, of any kind, when and where it’s wanted. 

The mechanical and engineering quality of this 
equipment is guaranteed by the name of the makers 
— the makers of the nation’s telephones. For 
further information, consult the distributor, Gray- 
bar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New York,N. Y. 
Offices in 72 principal cities. 





LS come — 





























The Music Reproducer plays 
anything on standard later- 
ally-cut records. 


Exercises and folk dances 
are given new zest with music 
— via loudspeaker. 
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An Orchestra in 





The principal’s voice may 
be heard in 15 (or 150) 
rooms at once. 


—One school architect says 
"For fire use alone, it would 
more than justify itself.’ 


the 


Hollow of One's Hand 


Which is only another way of saying —Western 
Electric Music Reproducer. But this “ orchestra”’ is 
one that’s never tired — always ready — and costs 


but a few cents a day. 


Its rich, full-timbred music 
is entirely orchestral in quality 
and volume. Yet it operates, at 
low cost, on ordinary phono- 
gtaph records. 

In conjunction with the 
Western Electric Public Ad- 
dress System, its music may be 
wired to every room in the 
building—and switched on or 
off at will. Or one may have a 
microphone for principals’ an- 
nouncements, or radio pick-up 
and distribution. 


Which means, in a school, a 
valuable adjunct to musical ap- 
preciation courses. It means, 
too, music for any number of 
purposes — for marching, for 





Music appreciation courses 
—current events—any radio 
program can be heard by all. 


A child’s voice can fill any 
auditorium when amplified 
as the System permits. 


Western Electric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Responsibility— 


Cine vatnes of its responsibility to 





the village of Childhood ;—aware 

of its duty to the school board, 
Royal stints on nothing in the Royal 
Movable—the real _ lifetime chair. 
Moreover, children will carry through 
life the benefit of its truly correct 
posture. 





THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘cA Lifetime Chair’ 


ROYAL METAL 








ij 
MEANS Manufacturing Company 
ws oe 1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 





























EVANSVILLES 





37 School Buildings scrubbed, waxed 





and polished by the 
FINNELL SYSTEM 


EFORE FINNELLS were |Z 
adopted by the Evansville, Indi- i 
ana, public schools, it was practically |¢ 
impossible to keep their floors clean. 
Oiling, mopping, and sweeping con- 
sumed more janitor time than re- 
sults justified. Hand scrubbing cost 
too much for the results obtained. 


- 
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Hand waxing and polishing was too 





arduous to attempt. 

At the Bosse High School, for example, 
the 30 x 80 ft. wood floor of the community 
room was formerly oiled, but no amount of 
mopping or even hand scrubbing 
made it look well. The floor was 
sanded down to bare wood, a filler 
applied, and then varnish. Fin- 
ally it was waxed and polished 
with the FINNELL Machine, 
making it, to all appearances, a 
new floor. It is kept in excellent 
condition by polish- 
ing it once a week— 
one man takes about 
forty minutes 
to cover 
the 2,400 
square feet 
—at a cost 
of about 
one-half 












cent per square-foot-year. This is a fair 
average cost for all floors waxed and pol- 
ished with the FINNELL Machines. 

“We have found that maintaining floors 
by scrubbing machines is less expensive 
than by other means. The FINNELL Ma- 
chines are easily transported from one 
school to another, and they save janitors’ 
time,” concludes a report on this installa- 
tion. 

Eight models of the FINNELL Electric 
Floor Machine, permitting a right system 
for any school, be it large or small. With- 
out cost to you or obligation in any way we 
should be glad to recommend the FINNELL 
SYSTEM which would be most profitable 
for you to use. Write us. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 1510 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. (Factories Elkhart, Ind., Han- 
nibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
District offices in principal cities of 
U.S. A.) 


8 Models—Priced from $87.50 Up 


It Waxes 
It Polishes 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-~POLISHER 


It Scrubs 
It Sands 


























A nearby 


school board 


will tell you 


- 


Even though you have purchased 
no plumbing for years and have 
no specific knowledge of modern 
changes and refinements, a wise 
choice can always be assured by 
letting the experiences of other 
school boards guide you. 

No matter where your school is 
located, near it are several others 
equipped with Crane installa- 


tions. Discuss these installations 

















Crane Expedio closet, C 10285. How splendid 

are the appointments available for schools to- 

day! This one, for example, is of twice-fired 

vitreous china. A ware that is impervious to 

stain or scratch, whose cleanliness offers no 
surface for dirt to cling to. 














with the boards of the schools. 
You will be impressed by the fact 
that, large or small, every one is 
an endorsement of Crane quality 
and a safe guide to follow. Or 
visit the nearest Crane Exhibit 
Rooms. There all the latest 


plumbing materials are on view. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 























